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REVIEWS 





Essai sur la Statistique Morale de la France. 
[ Essay on the Moral Statistics of France.] 
Par A. M. Guerry, Avocat a la Cour Royale 
de Paris. Paris: Crochard; London, Ha- 
limbourg. 

Few men were better qualified than M. 
Guerry for undertaking a work like the pre- 
sent. With a powerful and penetrating mind, 
joined to great industry, he has had the be- 
nefit of the labours of his relative, M. Guerry 
de Champneuf, who was appointed Directeur- 
Général au Bureau de la Justice et des 
Graces, by Peyronnet, and held this oftice 
through the successive administrations of Por- 
talis, Courvoisier, and Chantelauze, until the 
revolution of 1830. M. Guerry de Champ- 
neuf, though severe and unpopular, is un- 
doubtedly a man of superior talent, and he 
did good service in his department by the 
extreme regularity and order which he intro- 
duced into it, and more especially by his sta- 
tistical tables of the administration of cri- 
minal justice. These tables form a complete 
and admirable model for judicial statistics, 
and from them the author of the present work 
acknowledges that he has derived all his in- 
formation relative to crimes. 

Observation and the study of facts are the 
groundworks of all human knowledge. This 
principle, to which the natural sciences owe 
their rapid developement, is not always ap- 
plied, however fully it may be admitted, in 
the theories of moral and political science. 
Here, instead of demonstrating from facts, 
men argue and speculate,—a practice M. 
Guerry justly deprecates. We shall, there- 
fore, in the progress of this article, take leave 
with the Jess reluctance, to consider whether 
M. Guer:; aas himself always deduced right 
conclusions from the mass of valuable intor- 
mation which he has collected. 

No doubt statistics, such as these, afford 
the clearest insight into the causes by which 
human actions are influenced; and, there- 
fore, if collected in sufficient number, they 
could not fail to lay open the principles upon 
which to found an efficient code of criminal 
law. But it becomes a question, whether, in 
reference to a general principle, the particular 
results in this work ought to be unhesitatingly 
adopted ; and, whether they are not in some 
respects consequences of other influences than 
those which, in a well-regulated community, 
act upon the dispositions of the population. 
Isnot the amount of crime in France increased 
by the activity of the law itself, which forces 
men to commit crimes who might, under 
other circumstances, have become useful 
members of society? We shall consider this 
question as we proceed. 

M. Guerry’s observations embrace a pe- 
riod of six years: from 1825 to 1830 inclu- 
sive. As a standard of the amount of crime, 
he prefers taking the number of individuals 
accused rather than the number of those con- 
demned. For this he gives a very plausible 
reason :— 








«‘Tt may be said,” he argues, “that an ac- 
cused is not necessarily guilty, and that the 
number of crimes cannot be fixed by the number 
of accused, unless you include among the crimi- 
nals those whose innocence has been proclaimed 
by a court of justice. No doubt it would be 
erroneous to consider that man guilty who had 
been thus declared guiltless; but, because the 
crime has not been committed by the precise 
individual charged with its perpetration, does it 
follow that it has not been committed at all? 
Supposing an individual, accused of murder, 
acquitted for want of evidence ; notwithstanding 
such acquittal, it is still true that a murder was 
committed by some one. The crime exists, only 
the author of it is unknown.” 

Hence, M. Guerry infers, that, taking the 
number of accused, is the best mode of ascer- 
taining the number of crimes committed. Of 
this we have great doubts: as applied to 
France, his argument is a fallacy ; because, 
from the very spirit of the criminal legisla- 
tion in that country, he is not justified in the 
inference that, when an individual is accused, 
a crime has necessarily been committed. 

The criminal law of France is one 
wholly of infliction, and not of prevention. 
The ministers of justice in that country 
always talk of the vengeance of the law; and 
the power of irresponsible prosecution vested 
in the Procureurs-Généraux and their officers 
is termed Ja vindicte public, or public aveng- 
ing power. ‘The criminal judges, forming a 
considerable body, are under the superinten- 
dence of the Procureurs-Généraux, their de- 
puties and sub-deputies. ‘The very existence 
of all these functionaries depends upon the 
commission of crimes, and their professional 
success upon the convictions they obtain, 
and not upon the protection they afford by 
preventing crime. If there were fewer crimi- 
nals, fewer judges and fewer public prosecu- 
tors would be required. Such a system natu- 
rally leads to instigation to crime, and often to 
arrests where no crime has been committed. 
This latter duty devolves upon the police, and 
is principally performed by a body of its 
agents termed the Brigade of Safety, directed 
by some pardoned convict, and composed of 
the most daring men, selected from the several 
bagnes of France, and who work out the term 
of their punishment in performing this duty. 
They are sent forth in disguise, to discover 
malefactors ; and, as they are paid so much 
a head for the criminals they apprehend, 
they seldom pass a day without making cap- 
tures. They instigate to crime, become ac- 
complices in plans of robbery, until there has 
been what the French law calls, a com- 
mencement of execution, when they suddenly 
arrest the parties. But when victims are not 
to be found, they apprehend innocent people 
on the supposition ofcrime.+ The consequence 





+ The following is one among many instances:—In 
1825, a shopkeeper of Paris went to the Netherlands 
for some trading purposes. After his departure, his 
hop in obedi to his master’s instructions, 
began to remove some goods to apartments occupied by 
the latter, when one of the brigade of safety happening 
to pass by, arrested the shopman. The police agent, 
however, finding that no case of robbery was likely to 
be made out against his prisoner, went to one of the 








of such a system is, that many persons may be 
arrested and accused, and yet no crime be com- 
mitted: further, it is a well-known fact, that 
at least one in every twenty persons accused 
of crimes against property, is ultimately tried 
for an offence other than the one imputed to 
him at the period of his arrest. From all 
this we are led to suppose, that, by taking 
the number of condemned instead of the 
number of accused, M. Guerry would approx- 
imate nearer to the real number of crimes 
committed in France, especially against 
property. 

It may not be out of place here, to ob- 
serve, that a friend of ours having been per- 
mitted by the French authorities to inspect 
the prison registers of the Force and the 
Conciergerie, through a period of twenty- 
five years, he ascertained that, taking the 
average of every hundred individuals arrested 
and lodged in the Force, forty were dis- 
charged without being brought to trial, and 
of every hundred sent to the Conciergerie 
for trial, before the Cour d’Assise, thirty-six 
were acquitted. Hence we may reasonably 
infer, in confirmation of what has been be- 
fore stated, that in many cases of indivi- 
duals discharged without a trial, perhaps in 
some of those tried and acquitted, no crime 
whatever had been committed. 

The tables drawn up by M. Guerry de 
Champneuf, during the time he was in office, 
embrace a part of the period which our friend 
had selected for his inquiries, and they show 
a remarkable regularity in the proportion 
of crimes occurring in the different parts of 
France ; those against the person not having, 
in the course of six years, varied more than 
four in the hundred, and those against pro- 
perty not more than two. ‘To place this fact 
in a more striking manner before his readers, 
M. Guerry has divided the whole of France 
into five districts: the north, the south, the 
east, the west, and the centre, each district 
embracing seventeen contiguous depart- 
ments. Having then divided crimes into 
two classes, those against the person, and 
those against property, he states as the re- 
sult of his inquiries, that 1900 of the former, 
and 5300 of the latter, are committed every 
year throughout the kingdom ; that of every 
hundred crimes against the person, eighty- 
six are committed by men and fourteen by 





absent tradesman’s creditors, and a denunciation of frau- 
dulent bankruptcy was forthwith dispatched to the 
Procureur du Roi. The shopman was tried at the 
Cour d@’Assises of the Seine convicted of being an ac- 
complice in his employer’s fraudulent bankruptcy, and 
sentenced to the pillory and to the gallies for five}years. 
Meantime, the absent shopkeeper having learned the 
fate of his servant through the public papers, hastened 
back to Paris. On his arrival he was taken up, thrown 
into prison; and, at length brought to trial, when he 
clearly proved, that not only had he never been a bank- 
rupt, but that his credit had never been even shaken. 
Thus, the shopman was convicted and punished as the 
accomplice of a crime which was not committed. It is 
needless to add, that the master was honourably ac- 
quitted. 
It may here be asked, how the jury could commit 
the shopman without evidence. A French jury is omni- 
otent: such is the term applied to its powers. It is 
Cond to decide, not according to evidence, but on per- 
sonal conviction.x—See Code d’Instruction Criminelle, 
art. 342, 
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women, whilst of the same number of crimes 
against property, women commit twenty- 
one, and men seventy-nine. M. Guerry is, 
however, of opinion, that we cannot justly 
infer from these facts, that women have less 
tendency to commit crime than men. From 
the nature of their education, their habits of 
life, and the weakness of their physical con- 
stitution, women are seldom able to commit 
crimes of a particular description ; thus, they 
are rarely accused of forgery, or of making 
away with or suppressing title-deeds, because 
they are but little conversant with matters 
of business. In like manner, they seldom 
. take a part in open and violent robberies, in 
armed rebellions, in cutting and maiming, or 
in other offences requiring strength and 
courage. But though afraid to encounter a 
present danger, they become bold in propor- 
tion as the danger is distant. This accounts 
for the fact, that, in fourteen murders by 
poison, twelve were committed by women, 
and only two by men; it likewise holds good 
in domestic thefts, which constitute two-tifths 
of the thefts committed by women, and only 
one-fifth of those committed by men. 

A fourth table shows the influence of age 
upon crime, from puberty up to seventy and 
beyond. This table, which is remarkable 
for clear arrangement, leads to some impor- 
tant conclusions, by showing, that the great- 
est amount of crime, takes place in both 
sexes between the ages of twenty-five and 
thirty; that a tendency to crime is developed 
earlier in men than in women, but also de- 
clines more rapidly in the former, and that 
from the age of fifty upwards, such tendency 
is equal in both sexes. ‘The fifth table shows 
the crimes peculiar to the different ages of 
life, and in it, M. Guerry has placed the two 
extremities of human existence, side by side. 
This table is exceedingly curious and well 
worth attention. 

The different seasons likewise exercise 
great influence over the number and nature 
of crimes. ‘The sixth table shows, that those 
against the person are more numerous in 
summer, and those against property, in win- 


ter. Spring and autumn are pretty equally 
balanced. M, Guerry seems disposed to in- 


fer, that the length of the days has a greater 
influence than the temperature. ‘This infer- 
ence may certainly hold good with reference 
to crimes against property, which are more 
numerous in winter, when the days are short, 
and darkness offers its protection to the of- 
fender. 

Infanticide, again, is more frequent in 


butes to the greater number of births during 
those seasons. But this point, as he states, 
requires to be confirmed by future observation. 

A most important object of research is the 
influence, or feelings, and motives which 
have led to crime; but this part of the sub- 
ject is attended with so many difficulties, and 
is involved in such mystery, that the author 
has only been able to efiect the classification of 
the crimes involving capital punishment, for 
which he assigns twelve causes: I. adultery ; 
II. domestic strife, hatred between relatives; 
III. the desire of inheritance, or the wish to 
extinguish a life annuity; IV. hatred, re- 
venge, resentment; V. intemperance, con- 
cubinage, seduction; VI. theft; VII. ill-re- 
quited love, refusal to marry; VIII. desire 
to receive the amount of a policy of insur- 


ance ; IX. jealousy ; X. quarrels at play, or . 





in public p'aces; XI. casual quarrels or ren- 
counters; XII. disputes on money matters, 
or quarrels of neighbourhood. These are the 
causes which influence the commission of 
the crimes of poisoning, wilful murder, volun- 
tary homicide, and incendiary burnings. 

The three most powerful of these causes, 
as applied to poisoning, are, adultery—do- 
mestic strife or hatred between relatives— 
the desire of inheritance, or the wish to ex- 
tinguish a life annuity. The three most 
powerful in reference to wilful murder, are, 
hatred, revenge or resentment—theft—do- 
mestic strife or hatred between relatives. 
The three principal in reference to voluntary 
homicide, are, hatred, revenge or resentment 
—casual quarrels or rencounters—quarrels 
at play, or in public places. Finally, the 
three most powerful as applied to incendiary 
burnings, are, hatred, revenge or resentment 
—desire to receive the amount of a policy of 
insurance—disputes on money matters, or 
quarrels of neighbourhood. 

The eighth table shows the number of 
crimes of poisoning, wilful murder, and 
voluntary homicide, which follow as a con- 
sequence of adultery. And here it is worthy 
of remark, that such crimes are seldom com- 
mitted by the injured party ; but, in a hundred 
cases, ninety-siv are attempts against the life 
of the injured party! But let it be under- 
stood, that this proportion applies as well to 
adultery committed by husbands, as to the 
same crime when committed by wives. If 
ve take only the husband committing adul- 
tery, we shall see that his life is searcely ever 
threatened, and that the proportion of four 
per cent. just mentioned, is almost solely ap- 
plicable to faithless wives, who are put to 
death by their paramour, just half as often 
as by the husband who is betrayed. 

The injured husband is the party whose life 
is most often attacked; the proportion of hus- 
bands attacked being three-fifths of the total 
number; attempts against the life of the wife 
when she is the aggrieved party, amount to 
only two-fifths. ‘The crimes against the in- 
jured husband appear to be perpetrated by the 
following parties : by the paramour alone; by 
the wife and the paramour together; by the 
wife and athird party. More than three-fifths 


| of the crimes against the wife, when the hus- 


band is the adulterer, are perpetrated by the 


| latter alone; one-fifth by his female accom- 


plice, and the remaining fifth by the husband 
and the female accomplice in conjunction. 
Intemperance, seduction, and concubinage, 


| produce almost as many crimes as adultery. 
spring and winter, which M. Guerry attri- | 


M. Guerry has shown, that, in the latter case, 
the life of the man is most frequently threat- 
ened; but in crimes arising from intemper- 
ance, seduction, and concubinage, it is the 
reverse ; here, three-fourths of the attempts 
are against the life of the woman. 

sy } tpat } oe aT: Varied » 

To illustrate the geographical divisions 


which we have already noticed, M. Guerry | 


has given tinted maps, in which he has shown 
the proportion of crime in the different de- 
partments, by the depth of tint he has given 
to each. 

With reference to crimes against the per- 
son, it appears, that, in the six years which 
this work embraces, the number of accused, 
in proportion to the total number of the seve- 
ral populations, stand thus: in the south, one 
in 11,003 ; in the north, one in 19,964; in 
the west, one in 20,984; in the centre, one 
in 22,165. ‘Thus in the south, the number 


of crimes against the person are more than 
double those committed in the centre; and 
this difference will appear more strongly 
marked, if each department be taken sepa- 
rately. 

The crimes against property stand in the 
following proportions: in the north, one in 
3,984; in the east, one in 6,949; in the south, 
one in 7,534; in the west, one in 7,945; in 
the centre, one in 8,265. ‘Thus, the greater 
number of crimes against property are com- 
mitted in the north, which is placed only in 
the third rank of crimes against the person. 

A second map shows, that the centre divi- 
sion is that in which the fewest crimes are 
committed against property. The Depart- 
ment of the Seine, comprising Paris, contains 
one accused in every 1,368 inhabitants, whilst 
the Department of the Creuse, has only one 
in 20,235. 

It appears that a far greater number of 
crimes against property occur in those de- 
partments where elementary instruction is 
most prevalent; whence M. Guerry infers, 
that instruction, and not ignorance, is the 
cause of crime. This is a most “ lame and im- 
potent conclusion,” which neither his tables, 
nor his researches, can at all justify. M. 
Guerry has already shown, that in the south- 
ern departments, which are less densely in- 
habited than those of the north, and whose 
populations are in a state of ignorance, crimes 
against the person are in much greater pro- 
portion than in the north, where elementary 
instruction abounds. Hence, by pursuing M. 
Guerry'’s own line of argument, we shoald 
be justified in concluding, that instruction 
softens down ferocity of disposition, and di- 
minishes, at least, the number of crimes 
against the person. 

But it should be remembered, that the de- 
partments of the North, in which crimes 
against property bear the largest proportion, 
are much richer and more populous than 
those of the South. Hence, opportunities for 
the commission of this kind of crime are 
much greater, temptations more frequent, 
and there are habits of luxury to be gratified, 
unknown in the departments of the South, 
There is, however, a still stronger cause for 
the greater prevalence of crime against pro- 
perty, in the richer and better-informed dis- 
tricts of France, which M. Guerry has en- 
tively overlooked, and which is another proof 
of the defective principles upon which the 
criminal legislation of that country is founded. 

Every convict condemned to a peine afflic- 
tive et infamante, is for ever deprived of all 
civil and political rights; and, after the ex- 
piration of his punishment, he is placed for 
life under the surveillance of the Haute Police 
de l'Etat (Code Penal, art. 28 & 47). The 

+ But are we sure that we understand what M. Gverry 
really means by instruction? He speaks of reading and 
writing as if they were the only objects of education: 
but to reading and writing should be added, sound moral 
and religious knowledge ; habits of industry should be 
given to children, and they would * grow with their 
growth, and strengthen with their strength; and by 


this sort of instruction they would be taught to earn an 
honest livelihood, and hecome valuable members of 








society. With regard to reading and writing, we can 
| inform M. Guerry, and no doubt M. Appert would con- 
firm what we say, that many convicts in the bugnes 

France apply their leisure hours to acquire this know- 
ledge ; not, indeed, from any abstract love of learning, 
but to avoid being sent a la fatigue ; that is, to hard 
labour in the arsenals, where they are chained in cou- 
ples, each pair bearing between them half a hundred 
weight of chain, ‘The convict who can read and write, 
has a good chance of employment in one of the bagne 
offices, or as a servant, wearing only a slight ring round 





his ankle, and not being fastened to a fellow-sufferer. 
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effect of this surveillance is, that the govern- 
ment assigns him a fixed place of residence, 
which he cannot quit, under pain of sum- 
mary commitment to prison for an indefinite 

riod, often for life. ‘This place of residence 
is generally his native commune, where his 
crime and punishment are known. There 
he is hunted from society, like a wild beast ; 
he is forced into enmity with his fellow men; 
but if, by good fortune, or good conduct, he 
should succeed in obtaining employment, an 
officious agent of police calls upon his em- 
ployer, describes him as a liberated convict 
and a dangerous character, and his immedi- 
ate discharge is almost the certain conse- 
quence. Thus amendment is impossible, 
and the law itself drives him to fresh crimes; 
for he must either steal or starve, and we 
need not show how the instinct of preserva- 
tion directs him in his choice. At last he 
escapes from the place of his surveillance, 
and, by means of a false passport, proceeds 
to some rich and populous city, generally to 
Paris, where he congregates with men simi- 
larly cireumstanced. Here is the nucleus 
of crime—men who not only labour against 
society, but enlist and instruct others; these 
give employment to the three thousand 
judges of France, to the host of public pro- 
secutors constituting the ministére putblic, 
not forgetting the honourable Brigade of 
Safety. If M. Guerry will refer to the sta- 
tistical tables at the Ministére de la Justice, 
he will find, that out of a hundred convicts 
of thirty years of age, tried in the depart- 
ments of the North, nearly one half had been 
convicted of a former offence, and already 
undergone punishment. 

The last part of M. Guerry’s essay gives 
the result of his researches concerning suicide. 

According to the tables of criminal justice, 
from 1827 to 1830 inclusive, 6,900 suicides 
were committed in France; making nearly 
1,800 every year! and as those only are 
noticed which beeame subjects of judicial 
investigation, the number is, probably, un- 
derrated: but we will assume that 1800 is 
correct. Now, the total average amount of 
crimes against the person is 1,900, and of 
these 600 only are attempts against life: 
hence, by comparing numbers, we come to 
the singular and unexpected conclusion, that 
each time a violent death occurs in France, 
otherwise than by accident or by involuntary 
homicide, it is three to one that the party has 
committed self-destruction ! 

In the geographical classification of sui- 
cides, throughout the five districts of the 
kingdom of France, M. Guerry finds that, in 
a hundred cases, fifty-one take place in the 
northern, eleven in the southern, sixteen in 
the eastern, thirteen in the western, and nine 
in the central division: that in the north 
there is one suicide in every 9,853 inhabi- 


tants; in the east, one in 21,734; in the | 


centre, one in 27,393; in the west, one in 
30,499; and, in the south, one in 30,876. 
It may also be further observed, that a sixth 
part of the suicides throughout the kingdom 
take place in the Department of the Seine; 
and, strange as it may appear, from what- 
ever point of the French territory you set 
out, the number of suicides increases as you 
approach the metropolis, though most of the 
suicides at Paris are committed by strangers 
from the other departments. 

We must here conclude. 
work is an exceedingly valuable one; and 





M. Guerry’s | 


we trust he will persevere in his most useful 
labours, the results of which may benefit ge- 
nerations yet unborn. He furnishes facts, 
on which, when time and experience shall 
have tested their truth, philosophers may 
build up theories, and legislators proceed to 
enact laws, with becoming confidence: and 
if some of his inferences be not, in our 
judgment, well supported, it is of little 
consequence—the facts themselves are all- 
important. 





Biographical Recollections of the Rev. Robert 
Hall, A.M. By J. W. Morris. London: 
Wightman. 


Or the life and merits ofthe Rev. Robert Hall, 
we have already spoken, and at some length ;+ 
yet another Biography is welcome, more par- 
ticularly when the writer has something new 
to tell us. We cannot, however, say, that 
the work of Mr. Morris is altogether to our 
mind ; it is too diffuse, too laudatory ; has too 
much of the pulpit in it, and less of the world 
than the subject required. Mr. Morris has 
related probably all he knew ; and, though his 
style wants compactness and simplicity, we 
are often pleased, as we go along the stream 
of his narrative, with passages earnest and 
instructive. He has told us fully of the early 
and latter days of the eminent Baptist 
preacher—how, like other children, he was 
prone to mischief—that he climbed a chimney, 
because it was reckoned difficult—took a pig 
from a poke to enjoy the confusion of the 
owner—* gave in his fourteenth year a dis- 
tinct account of his being the subject of spiri- 
tual grace”’(p. 36 )—preached first political ser- 
mons, and secondly, spiritual ones—defended 
Priestley, and lauded the French revolution— 
thought infant baptism unscriptural, and Pres- 
byterianism a thing to be shunned—Sunday 
schools injurious—and vote by ballot accept- 
able to God and man. Much of this is no 
doubt interesting, but it should have been 
told in less space than five hundred and odd 
if the author desires his ‘ Recollec- 
tions’ to be beneficial, and go forth widely 
among the community of Baptists, let him 
condense them, and lower the price from half- 
a-guinea to half-a-crown. 

This volume, though expressly written to 
his honour and glory, has not increased our 
admiration of the great preacher: he seems 
to have been more headlong aud vehement 
than we deem graceful in a minister of the 
church ; nor do we much commend a cler- 
gyman for saying sharp and caustic things to 
all who differ from him in opinion, not even 
sparing women. Unwelcome traits of this 
kind cross us in this work: yet they detract 
little from the active virtues and signal elo- 
quence of Hall: his father’s account of him 
when a boy is characteristic of both, and is, 
to the last degree, curious. It is entitled— 

* A short account of the Call of Robert Hall, junior, 
to the work of the Ministry, by the Church of 
Arnsby, Ang. V3th, 1780. 

‘©The said Robert Hall was born at Arnsby, 
Mav 2nd 1764; and was, even from his child- 
hood, not only serious, and given ¢o secret prayer 
before he could speak plain, but was always wholly 
inclined to the work of the ministry. He began 
to compose hymns before he was quite seven 
years old, and therein discovered marks of piety, 
deep thought and genius. Between eight and 
nine years he made several hymns, which were 
much admired by many, ove of which was printed 


pages: 


+ See Atheneum, No. 198 & 274, 











in the Gospel Magazine about that time. He 
wrote his thoughts on various religious subjects 
and select portions of scripture. He was like- 
wise possessed of an intense inclination for 
learning, and made such progress that the coun- 
try master under whom he was, could not instruct 
him any farther. He was then sent to North- 
ampton boarding-school, under the care of the 
Rev. John Ryland, where he continued about a 
year and a half, and made great progress in 
latin and greek. 

“In October 1778 he went to the Academy 
at Bristol, under the care of the Rev. Mr. Evans; 
and on Aug. 13th 1780 was sent out to the 
ministry by this church, being sixteen years and 
three months old. The manner in which the 
church obtained satisfaction with his abilities for 
the great work was, his speaking in his turn at 
conference meetings from various portions of 
scripture; in which, and in prayer, he had 
borne a part for upwards of four years before ; 
and having when at home, at their request, fre- 
quently preached on Lord’s day mornings, to 
their great satisfaction. They therefore ear- 
nestly and unanimously requested his being in 
a solemn manner set apart to public employ. 

** Accordingly, on the day aforesaid, he was 
examined by his father before the church, re- 
specting his inclination, motives, and end, in 
reference to the ministry, and was likewise 
desired to make a declaration of his religious 
sentiments. All which being done, to the entire 
satisfaction of the church, they therefore set 
him apart by lifting up their right hands, and 
by solemn prayer. 

“ His father then delivered a discourse to him, 
from 2 Tim. ii. 1. ‘Thou therefore, my son, be 
strong in the grace that is in Christ Jesus.’ 
Being thus sent forth, he preached in the after- 
noon from 2 Thess. i. 7, 8—May the Lord 
bless him, and grant him great success!” 


Hall acquired, in his outset in life, the 
friendship of Sir James Mackintosh: they 


| studied together in Aberdeen. 


“ Sir James was heard to remark, that during 
the two or three years he spent with Mr. Hall 
at Aberdeen, all the time, early and late, that 
could be spared from college exercises, was oc- 
cupied in one continued series of severe and 
animated argumentation, on morals and meta- 
physics, on the doctrines and evidences of chris- 
tianity; and that he derived from these discus- 
sions more satisfactory information than from 
all the books he had ever read upon the same 
subjects. And ina letter written to Mr. Hall 
many years afterward, Sir James acknowledged 
that, ‘on the most impartial survey of his early 
life he could see nothing which so much tended 
to excite and invigorate the understanding, to 
direct it towards high and perhaps scarcely 
accessible objects, as his intimacy with his ho- 
noured friend.’”’ 

His admiration of Priestley made him sus- 
pected of Socinianism : but he only loved the 
Doctor for his private worth—his scientific 
acquirements—and his ardent love of civil 
andreligious liberty ; some, however, believed 
that his regard had a religious root: Hall 
soon dissipated all such notions :— 

“ In consequence of his having cherished these 
benevolent and honourable feelings, some of the 
more refined Socinians eagerly sought his ac- 
quaintance, and seemed to calculate on his be- 
coming in time their advocate, though nothing 
had brought him into contact but the love of 
intelligent society and of free discussion. Being 
one day in company with a party of this de- 
scription, occasion was given for dispelling this 
delusion. An unguarded expression having 
escaped him in conversation, one of them took 
the liberty of tapping him on the shoulder and 
saying, ‘ We shall have you amongst us soon, I 
hope, Sir.’ Startled and offended at this unsea- 
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sonable anticipation, Mr. Hall quickly replied, 
* Me amongst you, Sir—me amongst you! Why 
I should deserve to be tied to the tail of the great 
red dragon, and whipped round the nethermost 
regions to all eternity !’ ” 


His views of baptism were taken early, and 
he adhered to them through life : he thus ex- | 
presses his epinions :— 

“« «On this point,’ he remarked, ‘much mis- 

take, much misrepresentation has taken place ; 
and on this account IJ trust you will excuse my 
dwelling upon it a little more particularly than 
its importance in other respects might seem to 
justify. It has been held out to the world by 
some, that ] am Nota baptist. I am, both in 
respect to the subject and to the mode of this 
institution, a baptist. To apply this ordinance 
to infants, appears to me a perversion of the 
intention of the sacred institution. The primi- 
tive, the regular and proper mode of adminis- 
tration, I take to be immersion. Still it appears 
to me that sprinkling, though an innovation, 
does not deprive baptism of its essential validity, 
80 as to put the person that has been sprinkled 
in adult age upon a footing with the unbaptised. 
The whole of my sentiments amounts to this: I 
would not myself baptise in any other manner 
than by immersion, because I look upon immer- 
sion as the ancient mode; that it best represents 
the meaning of the original term employed, and 
the substantial import of this institution; and 
because I should think it right to guard against 
a spirit of innovation, which in positive rites is 
always dangerous and progressive; but I should 
not think myself authorised to rebaptise any one 
who has been sprinkled in adult age. I shall 
only remark, in addition to what I have already 
said upon this point, that if it be a sufficient 
objection to my union with a baptist congrega- 
tion; then, as all christendom is composed of 
baptists or pedo-baptists, it amounts to my ex- 
clusion, as a minister, from every christian so- 
ciety throughout the whole earth; an interdict 
equally absurd and inhuman, founded upon a 
conduct merely negative, in chimerical situa- 
tions seldom or never likely to occur.’ ” 

He encountered many enemies, spiritual 
and political, and overthrew them, or eluded 
them—a foe of a softer kind invaded his 
repose: this was a young lady of the name 
of Steele, very beautiful and savage; and, 
moreover, related to “the celebrated Miss 
Steele, so well known by her devotional 
hymns.” His vows were made in vain: it 
is thus our biographer relates the upshot of 
the affair :-— 


“The lady alluded to appears to have received | 


the attentions of her unfortunate admirer only 
for the purpose of rendering him the victim of 
caprice, and eventually preferred an alliance 
with property and influence to all the ardour, 
all the gracefulness, and all the mental attrac- 


tions of the unrivalled Robert Hall, but recol- | 


lected ever after with no small degree of com- 
placency the conquest she had achieved. 
peculiar sensibility and highly honourable feel- 
ings of the disappointed and injured party, 
added a poignancy to the grief and chagrin 
which no ordinary mind could well appreciate, 
though as generally happens, it is from persons 
of this description that the taunt of ridicule is 
to be expected. And on this occasion, some of 
the newspapers amused the public with a num- 
ber of singular anecdotes, ill adapted to pro- 
mote his tranquillity.” 

From affairs of the heart, Hall turned to 
those of the church—neither of them seem in 
a good condition :— 

“On abuses in the church, it is to little pur- 
pose to expatiate ; they are too numerous to be 
«letailed, aud too inveterate to be corrected. 
Unless it be a maxim, that honesty will en- 


| take place in the church, any more than in the 


The | 








danger her existence, her creeds ought in all 
reason to correspond with the sentiments of 
her members. ‘The world it is to be feared will 
be little edified by the example of a church, 
which in compelling its members to subscribe 
opinions that few of them believe, is a disci- 
pline of fraud. But no reform it seems must 





state, that its corruptions may keep pace with 
the progress of its ally. The act of toleration 
has indeed abated the violence of persecution, | 
but so long as a church with chartered and ex- | 
clusive rights is to be kept up, the source and | 
spring of intolerance can never be exhausted ; | 
the stream from the infernal pit will issue through 
the crevices, until they are fiiled up with the 
ruins of all human establishments.” 

When Napoleon threatened invasion, and 
Pitt brought 

The freeman’s arm to aid the freeman’s laws, 
Hall thus addressed the defenders of his 
country: we like his eloquence at all times, 
and here we think it was to the purpose :— 

* As fer as the interests of freedom are con- 
cerned, the most important by far of sublunary 
interests, you, my countrymen, stand in the 
capacity of the foederal representatives of the 
human race; for with you it is to determine, 
under God, in what condition the latest poste- 
rity shall be born. Their fortunes are entrusted 
to your hand, and on your conduct at this mo- 
ment depend the colour and complexion of their 
destiny. If liberty, after being extinguished on 
the continent, is suffered to expire here, whence 
is it ever to emerge in the midst of that thick 
night that will invest it? It remains with you 
then to decide whether that freedom, at whose 
voice the kingdoms of Europe awoke from the 
sleep of ages, to run a career of virtuous emula- 
tion in every thing great and good; the free- 
dom which dispelled the mists of superstition, 
and invited the nations to behold their God; 
whose magic touch kindled the rays of genius, 
the enthusiasm of poetry, and the flame of elo- 
quence; the freedom which poured into our lap 

| opulence and arts, and embellished life with in- 

| numerable institutions and improvements, till 
it becanie a theatre of wonders ; it is for you to 
decide whether this freedom shall yet survive, 
or be covered with a funeral pall and wrapt in 
eternal gloom. It is not necessary to await 
your determination. In the solicitude you feel 
to approve yourselves worthy of such a trust, 
every thought of what is aftlicting in warfare, 
every apprehension of danger must vanish, and 
you are impatient to mingle in the battle of the 
civilised world. Go then, ye defenders of your 
country, accompanied with every auspicious 
omen; advance with alacrity into the field, 
where God himself musters the hosts to war. 
Religion is too much interested in your suc- 
cess, not to lend you her aid; she will shed 
over this enterprise her selectest influence. 
While you are engaged in the field, many will 
repair to the closet, many to the sanctuary ; the 
faithful of every name will employ that prayer 
which has power with God; the feeble hands 
which are unequal to any other weapon, will 
grasp the sword of the Spirit; and from my- 
riads of humble and contrite hearts, the voice 
of intercession, supplication, and weeping, will 
mingle in its ascent to heaven with the shouts 
of battle and the shock of arms.” 

We can afford to give a glance at his indoor 
| economy, and the picture of his kind and 
| faithful wife :— 

“In the character of a husband he was uni- 
formly kind and gentle, easy to be entreated, 
yielding himself with ease and gracefulness to 
all the minor duties of domestic life. In few 
instances has the apostle’s counsel been so hap- 
pily illustrated: ‘ Ye husbands, dwell with your 


unto the wife as unto the weaker vessel, and as 
being heirs together of the grace of life’ Far 
from indulging in any feeling of superiority or 
of self-importance, Mr. Hall was most gratified 
by the complaisance shown to his amiable part. 
ner, and was willing at all times to sink his 
own claims to personal attention, that they 
might more freely be conceded to her. Instead 
of being eclipsed by his splendour, Mrs. Hall 
always appeared to most advantage in company 
where he was present. By an unobserved effort 
he had the peculiar felicity of investing her 
with a portion of his own dignity, supplying 
every defect, inspiring a becoming confidence, 


| and commanding the respect of others by his 


own affectionate and courteous example. He 
neither thought nor felt himself demeaned by 
the unequal alliance, all that was truly valuable 
in his esteem was moral worth. The loftiness 
of his mind towered far above the artificial or 
fortuitous distinctions of society; and the man- 
tle of his love was amply sufficient to protect 
and adorn all who came in contact, or within 
the immediate sphere of his influence. 

“ Mrs. Hall did not often appear in company, 
but commendably devoted her chief attention 
to domestic duties, to render home a scene of 
comfort and enjoyment; and on one occasion, 
when some kind enquiries were made respect- 


| ing her, Mr. Hall apologised for her absence 





with his own characteristic ingenuity. ‘ My 
wife, Sir, is quite well, but she is a perfect 
Martha, careful and cumbered about many 
things. We are going to have a friend or two 
to dine with us, and at such times she is as 
much engaged as Napoleon would be in the ar- 
rangement of his army, previous to fighting a 
mighty battle.’ ” 

His criticism on the compositions of Miss 
Edgeworth can scarcely be called sound; it 
is, however, all that can well be urged against 
them. 

“She is the most irreligious writer I ever 
read, Sir; not so much from any direct attacks 
she makes on religion, as from a universal and 
studied omission of the subject. In her writ- 
ings you meet with a high strain of morality. 
She delineates the most virtuous characters, 
and represents them in the most affecting cir- 
cumstances in life; in distress, in sickness, and 
even in the immediate prospect of eternity, and 
finally sends them off the stage with their virtue 
unimpaired ; and all this without the remotest 
allusion to religion. She does not directly op- 
pose religion, but makes it appear unnecessary, 
by exhibiting a perfect virtue without it. No 
works ever produced so bad an effect on my 
own mind. I did not expect to find any irre- 
ligion in Miss Edgeworth’s writings. I was off 
my guard—their moral character disarmed me. 
I read, Sir, nine volumes of them at once; but 
I could not preach with any comfort for six 
weeks after reading them. I never felt so little 
ardour in my profession, or so little interest in 
religion. She was once called to account for 
the character of her works, and asked her reas 
sons for representing a mere ideal morality, 
without attributing any influence to religion. 
She said that if she had written for the lower 
classes, she should have recommended religion; 
but that she had written for a class to whom it 
was less necessary. How absurd, Sir! She 
seemed to think that the virtues of the higher 
orders of society needed no assistance from re- 
ligion, and that it was only designed as a curb 
and a muzzle for the brute.” 

He had an interview with Hannah More, 
and he thus describes the result :— 

“One of the company enquired, whether there 


was any thing distinguishable in the manner of 


Mrs. Hannah More’s conversation. Mr. Hall 
immediately replied, ‘She talks but little, Sir, 


| wives according to knowledge, giving honour | on ordinary occasions; and when she speaks, 
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it is generally to make some pointed senten- 
tious remark. Indeed, Sir, she seems to be 
always lying in wait for such opportunities. 
The last time I was in her company she spoke 
put once, and then some one complained how 
Jong in the summer genteel people remained in 
London, and how little of it they spent in the 
country. Another accounted for it by saying 
they did not leave town, from a principle of 
loyalty, till after the celebration of the king’s 
pirthday. “ Then,” said Mrs. More, “the wick- 
edest thing that George III. ever did, was being 
born on the 4th of June.’’ This, Sir, continued 
Mr. Hall, was the only sentence she uttered all 
the evening.” On being asked whether there 
was any thing particularly striking in the man- 
ners of this excellent lady, he replied, ‘ Nothing 
striking, ma’am, certainly not. Her manners 
are too perfectly proper to be striking. Strik- 
ing manners are bad manners, you know, 
ma’am. She is a perfect Jady, and studiously 
avoids all those eccentricities which constitute 
striking manners.’ ”” 


Of Junius and Horne Tooke, he gave the 
following account :— 

“Dr. Johnson’s remark was mentioned, that 
he knew no man capable of writing them but 
Edmund Burke. Mr. Hall said, ‘ he certainly 
could not have written them. The style of the 
authors is too opposite for any one to believe 
them identical. ‘he talent of Junius is con- 
densation and brevity. Burke's forte is ampli- 
fication. Junius is cool and deliberate : Burke 
impassioned and energetic. Junius is remark- 
able for his caustic satire: Burke for rampant 
and violent abuse. The diction of Burke is 
modern and latinized. On the other hand, the 
writing of Junius affords a singular illustration 
of the force and excellence of the original Eng- 
lish language. He uses no latinized words, 
and has composed a full and forcible style, of 
words almost entirely of Saxon derivation, | 
Their works could not have been written by the 
same hand: the man who could write as Burke 
did, could not disguise his style to any similar- 
ity with Junius. How much more eilective is 
such satire as that of Junius, than that of 
Burke: and for an obvious reason. The sub- 
ject of such vituperation as that of Burke’s has 
the consolation of supposing, that his expres- 
sions of reproach are prompted by the tumul- 
tuous feelings of the moment, and not dictated 
by deliberate reflection. On the contrary, the 
sarcasms of Junius, from the appearance they 
exhibit of dispassionate examination, together 
with the profound acquaintance with human 
nature they show, carry with them a conviction 
of their truth. Horne Tooke was a singular 
example of this species of satire: his very calm- 
Ness was irresistible.’ ”’ 


His last illness is described at some length 
by Mr. Morris: we can spare room for the 
latter portion of it :— 

“ Monday morning, Feb. 21st, Mr. Hall 
seemed more composed, said he had had a mer- 
ciful night, and expressed an anxious concern 
for the personal comfort of his friends and atten- 
dants, whose kindness was invariably outdone 
by his grateful and affectionate solicitude on their 
behalf. He soon began however to experience 
amore constant pain in his chest, and greater 
difficulty of breathing, but remained tolerably 
free from more violent distress. ‘To one of the 
family full of anxiety he said, ‘Seek first the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness; then 
all other things will be added. He will never 
leave you, he will never forsake you.’ About 
noon he seemed altogether better, wished to 
leave his bed, where he had continued for three 
days, to be dressed and to recline upon the 
sofa; but there was evidently an encreased 
difficulty in breathing. 

“* Before two o'clock his difficulty of breath | 


ing suddenly encreased, attended with a dreadful 
and final paroxysm. Hoping to find some relief 
he rose more on his elbow, then to an upright 
posture, to place his feet in hot water, the usual 
means resorted to in all these attacks. One of 
the family observing his eyes to be fixed, with | 
an unusual expression on his countenance, and 
in his whole manner, became alarmed, and ex- | 
claimed in great agitation, ‘ This can’t be dying!’ 
The expiring saint replied, ‘It is death—it is 
death—death. Oh the sufferings of this body!’ 
“His medical attendant entered the room, 
found him in this situation, sitting on the sofa, | 
surrounded with his sorrowful family, his frame 
waving with convulsive heavings, sufticiently | 
indicative of the process of dissolution; and 
when offered a little stimulant medicine, he said, 
‘ All will now be useless. I am dying—death 
is come at last.’ On being asked whether he | 
suffered much, he replied, ‘dreadfully.’ Still 
gasping for life he had no power to speak, ex- 
cept in a few monosyllables ; but there was no 
failure of his mental vigour or composure. So 
perfect was his consciouness, that with his ac- 
customed courteousness he expressed a fear lest 
he should fatigue his medical friend, on whom 
he leaned during his last agonies; and when his 
family one after another, gave way in despair, he 
followed them with sympathising looks, as they 
were obliged to be conveyed from the room. In 


| answer to a previous enquiry as to the state of 


his mind, he said he was ‘ very comfortable— 
very comfortable ;’ and then exclaimed, ‘Come, 
Lord Jesus—come.’ A general convulsion soon 
followed, and he quickly expired, February 21st 


| 1831, in the sixty-seventh year of his age.” 


Our extracts have run to a great length, 
but our object was to show this eminent man 
in various attitudes; he acted a becoming 
part in all, and we wish the respectable com- 
munity of Baptists many pastors equally 
useful and eloquent. 





Traditionary Stories of Old Families, and 
Legendary Illustrations of Family His- 
tory. With Notes, Historical and Biogra- 
phical. By Andrew Picken. 2 vols. Svo. 
London: Longman & Co. 

From the first announcement of this work, 

ve promised ourselves no small entertainment 

in its perusal, for when we remembered the 
many traditions that are connected, not 
merely with celebrated families, but with 
celebrated places; not merely with local 
history, but with the annals of our country ; 
we expected to find in it a kind of amplifica- 
tion of the romance of history, in which the 
wild legend would fling a mysterious beauty 
over the crumbling and ivy-covered ruin, 
and the characteristic tradition, re-invest the 
deserted baronial hall, with all the pomp 
and splendour of by-gone days. We looked 
forward to a series of picturesque illustrations 
of those times when the crusades poured 
their myriads on the shores of Asia—when 
the proud fields of Cressy and Poictiers were 
won—when, beneath the banners of the rival 

Roses, many anoble set lance in rest-—when 

the Reformation brought changeful fortunes, 

and strange and startling reverses both of 
good and ill to many a jong-honoured family 

—and when devotion to the cause of liberty, 

or loyalty to a discrowned monarch, prompted 

to many a deed of wild daring or romantic 
generosity. 

It was, therefore, no small disappointment 
to us, to find the whole of the two volumes 
devoted to Scottish traditions, and even those, 
not traditions so interwoven with the history 
of the land, as to be interesting to the gene | 





ral reader, but illustrative of some story of 
some family, which although it may pride 
itself upon an antediluvian antiquity, is, even 
if known, but little regarded beyond the im- 
mediate precincts of its own domains. We 
were, however, happy to find that all the 
tales of which the scene is laid in past times, 
were extremely short ; for chieftains using the 
dirk with as little ceremony and as little 
compunction as a Cherokee would his toma- 
hawk, and maidens exulting in slaughter like 
a Cherokee’s squaw, or ready to run off with 


| the first comer whoever he might chance to 


be, are poor substitutes for the noble knights 
and gallant gentlemen, for the reserved, the 
graceiul, and the high-minded women, on 
which English tradition loves to dwell, and 
whose lofty presence gives to the dim shadows 
of the past, all the reality of some gorgeous 
pageant. 

We make these remarks the less unwill- 
ingly, because Mr. Picken can afford to be 
found fault with, since he is a writer, who, in 
one particular line of fiction, is inferior to 
few or none. Give him some simple domestic 
tale of crushed, but still enduring affection, 
of the struggles of honest independence, of 
the patient bearing up against the common, 
but not on that account less interesting, sor- 
rows and ills of life—let him put this simple 
tale into the lips of his single-hearted, worthy, 
credulous, “ Dominie,” to tell it in his own 
quiet way, weaving into it many a pleasant 
description of surrounding scenery, which 
has all the freshness and all the repose of a 
landscape of Ruysdael, and many a quaint 
reflection on men and things, which can 
awaken “thoughts that lie too deep for tears,” 
and he may challenge a high place among 
tale tellers. The present volumes furnish 
abundant proofs of his talents in his own 
peculiar line. In the two principal stories, 
which indeed occupy full two-thirds of the 
work, he summons to his aid his good genius 
the Dominie, and casting legend and tradition 
(for a tale of twenty or thirty years standing 
has no right to that title,) aside, bidding fare- 
well to battle and murder, and delineations 
of ancient character and ancient customs, he 
tells the tale of Lady Barbara, of Carlaghie, 
and her ill-assorted marriage, with touching 
and most powerful moral effect; and that 
story, beginning in gloom, but ending in 
calm and quict sunshine, of the beautiful 
and gifted Rebecca Prior, haunted amid all 
the blessings of life with the incessant dread 
of insanity, until from that very dread she 
well nigh fulfils her sad forebodings, with a 
simple and earnest pathos, which many a 
more ostentatious writer might be proud to 
equal. 

Here is the opening of this powerful do- 
mestic story, which is entitled, ‘The Priors 
of Lawford ;’ and we think we see the Domi- 
nie, with his mild look and placid smile, gaz- 
ing with quiet pleasure at the pretty village 
of Hillington :— 

“ One long summer's day I had been travell- 
ing on, in my usual pedestrian manner, through 
a series of sweeping yet solitary valleys, such 
as may be found, as he goes, by any by-road 
topographer, towards the eastern and southern 
extremities of Scotland. The country was 
sufficiently romantic to interest the fancy of a 
wanderer like myself; but as the sun declined 
towards evening, I had plodded on for several 
miles without seeing a human face, and I began 
to long exceedingly to meet with some habit- 
ation, where I might enjoy a little comfort and 
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rest. In this part of the world I was a perfect 
stranger, and now began to get uneasy; for I 
was spent and weary, and even the song of the 
blackbird, which still echoed through the woods, 
failed to bring its usual refreshment to my 
spirit. 

‘*Much farther I had not proceeded, when, 
buried ‘ costly’ among the upland woods, and 


partly straggling down a green slope, a sweet | 


romantic village came unexpectedly into my 
view, and delighted my fancy with pleasing 
ideas of what I might find within it. As 
drew near, the small dwellings seemed so 
quaintly built, and huddled together with a 
look of such simple sociality—the place seemed 
altogether such ‘a rest and be thankful’ station, 
for those who, like myself, chose to wander to 
and fro in the world, to see what it might con- 
tain, as well as to chase away sad thoughts, 
that the contemplation brought me involun- 
tary comfort, from the impressive conviction 
that, bad as the world is, there is still to be 
found in it much peace, purity, aud happiness. 
** As I came on towards the village, the hour 
of eight struck sonorously from the bell of the 
tower, and presently it began to toll an even- 
ing chime, which broke pleasingly the sur- 





rounding stillness, and sounded away among | 


the valleys, with a musical and murmuring 
tinkle. This was a gracious sound to my 
reviving spirit, as I musingly entered within 
the long street, and observed the youngsters 
come out from the doors up and down, to enjoy 
the outside a sociality of the summer’s night; 
for, in truth, every thing had a happy and 
contented look; and I thought that even the 
jolly red face of the Marquis of Granby, that 
was painted on the sign-board of the decent 
inn, seemed to grin upon me a hearty and 
inviting welcome. 

“ T was soon within the old-fashioned hostelry, 
and, seating myself in a large arm-chair of a 
comely parlour, I drew a long breath, and 
looked upwards, giving thanks for the mercies 
thus pleasantly and conveniently thrown in my 
way. At the same instant I was attended by 
a clean-looking woman, namely, the landlady 
herself, who come to offer me her best refresh- 
ment. A single glance showed me what sort 
of person the landlady was ; and, in five minutes 
after, my mind was made up to pass a whole 
day in her house, perhaps more, to get ac- 
quainted with this interesting village of Hil- 
lington.” 

The notes which Mr. Picken has appended 
to his tales, consist in many instances of ori- 
ginal anecdotes, or notices derived from 
sources not generally accessible. ‘Too many 
of them, however, are illustrations of the 
savage manners of the ancient Scots; and 
although they seem to have been given to 
Mr. Picken by the descendants of those whose 
brutality they record with much ostentation, 
we really think the Gordons and the Forbeses, 
in these instances, have but little to be proud 
of. The following is less repulsive than usual, 
because there was some excuse for the deadly 
revenge—the castle of Corgarfi, containing 
twenty-seven persons, among whom were 
the wife and children of Alexander Forbes, 
having been burnt by Sir Adam Gordon in 
1551 :— 

“Subsequent to the tragical affair at Corgarff, 
a meeting for reconciliation took place between 
a select number of the heads of the two houses, 
in the hall of an old castle in these parts, pro- 
bably Drimminor. 

“ After much argument, the differente being 
at length made up, anda reconciliation effected, 
both parties sat down toa feast in the hall, pro- 
vided by the Forbes’s chief. The eating was 





ended, and the parties were at their drink—the 
clansmen being of equal numbers, and so mixed, 


as had been arranged, that every Forbes had a ; ditions of the Bourchiers, the Percys, the 


Gordon seated at his right hand. 

“«* Now,’ said Gordon of Huntly to his neigh- 
bour chief, ‘as this business has been so satis- 
factorily settled, tell me if it had not been so, 
what it was your intention to have done.’ 

“There would have been bloody work— bloody 
work,’ said Lord Forbes—‘and we would have 
had the best of it. I will tell you: see, we are 
mixed one and one, Forbeses and Gordons. I 
had only to give a sign by the stroking down of 
my beard, thus, and every Forbes was to have 
drawn the skein from under his left arm, and 
stabbed to the heart his right hand man,’ and as 
he spoke, he suited the sign to the word, and 
stroked down his flowing beard. 

“*God Almighty!’ exclaimed Huntly, ‘what 
is this??—for in a momenta score of skeins 


were out, and flashing in the light of the pine | 
| torches heid behind the guests. 


moment they were buried in as many hearts, 





In another | 


for the Forbeses, whose eyes constantly watched | 


their chief, mistaking this involuntary motion 


death, struck their weapons into the bodies of 
the unsuspecting Gordons. 

““The chiefs looked at each other in silent 
consternation. At length Forbes said, ‘ This 


| done cannot be undone, and the blood that now 





flows on the floor of Drimminor will just help | PS : : : 
| laid the foundation stone of Athens—seen 


to sloaken the auld fire of Corgarff. 
The following story is of a pleasanter cha- 
racter :— 
“Patrick Forbes of Corse, Bishop of Aber- 
deen, had two younger brothers. William the 


Fitz Allans, and other English families, will 
come like sunshine, after the stormy cut- 
throat savage scenes which are but too pro- 
minent in Scottish traditions. 





Travels in the United States of America and 
Canada. By I. Finch, Esq. London: 
Longman & Co. 


We wish that men would be so considerate 
as to travel in unknown lands; why will not 
some one write for us a volume of travels in 
Wales—of excursions among the hills of 
Scotland, or of wanderings among the mo- 
rasses of our sister isle—nay, indite us an 
account of perils by the way, and “ salvage 
people and men of Ind,” seen in that un- 
known region which stretches between Lon- 
don and Brighton? All this we could endure 


| —nay, be thankful for, but “ by ’r Lady,” a 
in the telling of his story, for the agreed sign of | 


volume of travels in America, is, in the pre- 
sent state of the market, somewhat too much, 
Why we know every city, town, and kraal in 
the wide republic; we are as familiar with 


. ; . | the great western wilderness, as any plumed 
is a sad tragedy we little expected—but what is | Reap. : yI 


and painted rose of the desert: we lave su- 
perintended the rising structures of Troy— 


| the chief street notched on the trees of the 


eldest entered into business, but was very un- | 


successful. The bishop had frequently supplied 
him with money, but at last began to hold his 
hand. Upon a particular emergency William 
applied to him again for 1000 marks, and ex- 
pecting a denial, told him he could give him 
security for repayment, if the sum were lent 
him. ‘If that is the case,’ the bishop said, ‘ I 
will endeavour to find the money ;’ and upon 
this they parted. At the day appointed, William 
Forbes came for the performance of his brother's 
promise. ‘1am ready,’ said the bishop, ‘ but 
where is your surety?’ William made this un- 





expected answer; ‘God Almighty is my boads- | 


man in providence. He is the only security I 
have to offer.’ 

“So singular a reply of a despairing man 
smote the feelings of the bishop; and he thus 
replied; ‘It is the first time, certainly, that 
such a surety was ever ofjered to me; but since 
it is so, take the money, and may Almighty 
God your bondsman see that it does you geod.’ 

“ Away hastened the happy merchant with his 
money; and, embarking tor Dantzic, the scene 
of the speculation he had in view, his bondsman 
was with him in all that he did, and he soon 
realiscd a considerable fortune. Next he mar- 
ried a lady of that country, brought her home 
to Scotland, and purchased, first the lands of 
Menny, and then the - estate of Craigievar, 
Profiting by former experience, and finding that 
money produces itself, the Laird of Craigievar 
still continued his merchandising in the city of 
Edinburgh; and, adding by degrees still more 
to his gains, he repaid the bishop all that he 
ever borrowed, and died a much richer man 
than he, being possessed not only of the above 
estates, but of the barony of Auchitertoul in Fife, 












e 





| and the baronies of Finhaven and Carriston.— 
| See Michell’s Scotsman’s Library, &c.” 


We trust Mr. Picken, in his subsequent 
volumes, (for he promises many more,) will 
give us stories and anecdotes of a somewhat 
less repulsive kind. Human life, even in the 
darker ages, was not one scene of unmitigated 
selfishness and brutality. He must at once 


| 7 
nay, he has dou 


forest where Sparta has yet to be; and, in short, 
we know everything relating to the present, 
and have even cast the nativity of the states for 
the future, and found the result, for this day 
a hundred years, a thriving republic. We 
hold ourselves, therefore, fit persons to write 
travels in America; and if Messrs. Longman 
& Co. will offer a handsome sum, we will 
give them a work in our clear and intellee- 
tual way, such as shall please the republicans 
of the west, instruct the royalists of the east, 
and bring fame and money to author and 
publisher. 

We have, however, no wish to say that Mr. 
Finch has not a spirit of observation about 
him; he has written an agreeable book— 
e more, given us some infor- 


| mation concerning literary men and litera- 


ture, which few travellers think of. ‘To his 
communications of this kind, we shall con- 
fine our extracts, though strongly tempted to 
give his short and clever account of the 
Vishery of Newfoundland. On visiting New 
York he found himself among poets and no- 
velists. 

“A friend proposed to introduce me toa club 
ealled ‘The Lunch.’ Many literary gentlemen 
of New York belong to this society, which meet 
every Thursday evening. Lunch is placed at 
one side of the reom; but at ten o’clock an ex- 
cellent supper is served up, and the members, 
with their appetites sharpened by literary con- 
versation, do justice to the entertainment. This 
is succeeded by the favourite beverage of Burns 
and Byron, mountain dew, disguised with 
various ingredients, and made into excellent 
punch. At this club, I had the pleasure of 











| meeting two of the poets, and the great novelist 


of America. Mr. Halleck is the author of 
‘Fanny,’ which every lover of poetry should 
read. Mr. Halleck has written numerous other 
effusions, distinguished by their beauty. Mr. 
Bryant is a favourite poetin America. He has 
written the Ode to Bozzaris, and many songs, 
stanzas, and poetical pieces. Mr. B. is the 
editor ofa literary journal of merit. Mr, Cooper 
was an officer in the American navy during the 
early period of his life, and this circumstance 


enter upon English ground—and the tra- | accounts for his accurate and spirited descrip- 
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tions of naval affairs. Mr. Cooper was founder 
of the Lunch, and its most constant visitor.” 

Though the following passage commences 
with beauty and fashion, it has a literary 
termination, which entitles it to a place. 

“The Broadway is the fashionable promenade. 
Between one and three o'clock, it is frequented 
by the beauty and fashion of the city. In dress, 
the ladies unite the French and English modes, 
which they combine with the most dazzling 
colours. ‘They wear a profusion of artificial 
flowers, and thus in the midst of a populous 
city you may enjoy all the pleasures of the 
country. I have admired the rose blooming in 
the severest winter; the snow-drop expanding 
beneath the summer's sun; and the pink, in- 
stead of growing on the walls of a deserted 
castle, may be seen in a much happier station, 
entwined amid beautiful auburn locks. Some 
ladies, who are favourites of the Muses, I have 
seen ornamented with the opening buds of the 
laurel. The disposition of the ladies may be 
known by the flowers which they wear.” 

The brief notice respecting the tombs of 
Wilson the packman, and Franklin the 
printer, will be read with interest. 

“When in England, I resolved, if I visited 
America, to search out the tomb of Wilson, the 
ornithologist, and thus offer my humble tribute 
of respect to his memory. A memoir of his life 
appeared in one of the early numbers of the 
Annals of Philosophy.{ It is the most interest- 
ing ever recorded, because it shews the charac- 
ter of a man whose love of science rendered him 
superior to every obstacle; and whom difficulty 
and danger rendered more persevering and un- 
daunted. He was victorious over all opposition, 
for he never had any idea of quitting his fa- 
vourite pursuit. 

“ While the birds continue to frequent the 
woods of America, so long will the lovers of 
nature admire the Ornithology of Wilson, and 
every naturalist who goes to the city of peace 
should pay a visit to his tomb. 

“It is in the burying ground of the Swedish 
church, and was erected at the expense of some 
friends to science. It records the date of his 
birth, emigration, and death, and has the follow- 
ing inscription. 

Ingenio stat sine morte decus. 

“ He desired to be buried where the birds 
might sing over him, and his desire has been 
complied with. In the parsonage-house adjoin- 
ing, I had the pleasure of seeing the Rev. Dr. 
Collin, the venerable minister of the Swedish 
church. He has been pastor of his congregation 
more than fifty years. * * * 

“ T was pleased with some remarks made by 
Dr. Collin on the subject of natural history; he 
said it ought to form part of the education of 
every clergyman. He thought there would be 
less dissension among Christians if they studied 
the works of Almighty Power. 

“* The tomb of Franklin is in the Friends’ 
cemetery, at the corner of Fourth and Arch 
Streets, by the third pannel of the wall. It has 
inscribed on it, 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 
1790. 
It is a plain stone monument, elevated one foot 
above the ground.” 

There is a little said, nor is that little un- 
satisfactory, as far as it goes, regarding Dr. 
Channing. 

_ ‘At Boston, great attention is paid to the 
institution of the Sabbath, and attendance on 
divine worship is general. I went to the church 
where Dr. Channing officiates as minister. It 
is a great luxury to the mind to listen to his dis- 
courses. I had the honour to be introduced to 
this gentleman, and called upon him at his 
house. He conversed with much pleasure about 





} See also Athenzum, No, 184, 











England, which he had recently visited. He 
said, ‘Any person might feel proud of being 
born in England; it was a happy country. 
Human nature was there displayed in a very 
favourable light. He could not imagine any 
country to exhibit a greater scene of happiness 
and tranquillity.’ The visit of Dr. Channing 
occurred three years since, previous to the late 
temporary scene of distress. Dr. Channing 
possesses very little conversational talent; he 
seems to follow the train of his own thoughts, 
and speaks in the same elevated tone of feeling 
which distinguishes all that he has written.” 


Jefferson’s recollections, as here recorded, 
are not without interest, and they are brief. 


“ Bonaparte was a man of great talents, but 
totally without principle, except that of self- 
aggrandisement. When in France, I traced 
every large river from its mouth to its source ; 
I was thus certain of seeing the most fertile 
land. I was on foot, and visited the farms to 
see the agriculture of the country; the farmers 
were very civil, and answered my questions with 
great readiness. ‘The labourers in France con- 
sume very little animal food. 

“ T walked along the canal of Languedoc, 
having hired a boat to carry my baggage. I ex- 
perienced no difficulty except at the taverns, 
which were generally filled with a low descrip- 
tion of persons. In England I obtained a list 
of the principal gardens within one hundred 
miles of London, and made a tour to visit them. 
I called at many farm-houses, but the farmers 
were not so conversable as those in France. * * 

**T was acquainted with Condorcet, Mirabeau, 
and several members of the National Conven- 
tion. I often dined with the Count de Buffon, 
who talked without ceasing, but with great elo- 
quence, on subjects connected with natural his- 
tory. 

“T played with Dr. Franklin at chess, and 
was equal to him at the game. 

* Kosciusko came to America in 1798, to 
arrange some accounts with Congress. He kept 
his room six months, and gave as a reason, that 
the Empress of Russia would have him assassi- 
nated if she knew where he was. 

** The old Virginian Assembly was the most 
dignified body of menever assembled to legislate. 

“Henry spoke wonderfully—call it oratory 
or what vou please, but I never heard anything 
like it. He had more command over the pas- 


sions than any man I ever knew; I heard all | 


the celebrated orators of the National Assembly 
of France, but there was none equal to Patrick 
Henry. It was his profound knowledge of 
human nature, and his manner of speaking, 
more than the matter of his orations. After 
listening with the utmost attention, I sometimes 
endeavoured to recollect what he had been 
saying, but never could succeed. * * * 

“ Franklin never spoke in Congress more 
than five minutes at a time; then he related 
some anecdote which applied to the subject 
beivre the House. * * * 





‘« The snow was nearly gone; it was the first 
morning of spring. It was a still and quiet 
scene; the surface of the Susquehanna was 
scarcely undulated by asingle wave; the oppo- 
site shore was occupied by highly cultivated 
farms; beyond, was a chain of mountains co- 
vered with forests. On the north, the river 
finds a passage through the mountain, which 
seems divided to let it pass. IT remained an 
hour to contemplate the view. It is a beautiful 
sight to behold the gentle current of the Susque- 
hanna as it passes the Valley of Wyoming. 

“This was once the scene of an engagement, 
which has been well described by the poet. I 
saw an aged peasant, who informed me he was 
in the battle. I went to his cottage, and entered 
into conversation with him. He swam across 
the river with some of his companions after 
their defeat, but they were taken prisoners as 
they landed. Their captors were nearly satiated 
with slaughter, and he afterwards escaped. As 
he could have no motive for telling an untruth, 
and his neighbours confirmed his tale, I had 
every reason to believe his statement.” 

Our readers, we are sure, will sympathize 
as we do in the feelings of the traveller, in 
his pilgrimage to the grave of his celebrated 
grandfather, Dr. Priestley. 

* | went to view his mansion, where the last 
few years of his life were passed. On the 
peaceful shore of the gentle Susquehanna he 
might congratulate himself, 

Di avere finalmente trovato un porto alla sua agitata 

fortuna. 

The garden, orchard, and lawn, extend to the 
side of the river. A sun-dial, which still re- 
tains its station, was presented to Dr. Priestley 
by an eminent mathematician in London. Two 
large willow-trees grow near the mansion; under 
their shade he often enjoyed the summer even- 
ing breeze. 

** His laboratory is now converted into a house 
for garden-tools! the furnaces pulled down! 
the shelves unoccupied! the floor covered with 
Indian corn! A stranger might be inclined to 
say, 

Sic transit gloria philosophic. 

«« But, when the chemist, or the historian, or 
the philosopher, or the divine, examine the re- 
cords of the various branches of learning in 
which they are skilled, then will his name be 
honoured. To this laboratory the children from 
the school were accustomed to come, once a 
week, and he would amuse them with experi- 
ments. 

« The tomb of my grandfather, Dr. Priestley, 
is in the environs of the town, surrounded by a 
low wall. I knelt by my ancestor’s tomb, and 


| the perils and toils of my pilgrimage were re- 


“ Nature makes men Whigs or Tories, Fe- | 


deralists or Democrats. 
and fearless by nature are never afraid of their 
fellow-men, and take the side of the people. 
Those who have weak constitutions are always 


Those who are strong | 


nervous and timid, and advocate the cause of | 


government.” 

Mr. Campbell will not be displeased with a 
sketch of a place whose name he has made 
“immortal in rhyme.” 

‘*1 proceeded a few miles, and, emerging from 
a wood, beheld a most charming view; it was 
the Vailey of Wyoming. 

Yet thou wert once the loveliest land of all, 

‘That saw the Atlantic wave its morn restore, 
Delightful Wyoming! beneath whose skies, 
The happy shepherd swains had nought to do 


But feed their flocks on green declivities, 
Or skim, perchance, thy stream with light canoe, 


membered with pleasure.” 

Those who may be tempted, from our re- 
marks and quotations, to open this work, will 
find something to interest them, both as re- 
gards men, manners, and policy, domestic 
and political. 





A Vision of Death's Destruction, a Poem ; 
the Creation, a Poem; the Last Man; 
and Miscellaneous Poems. By T. J. Ouse- 
ley. London: Longman & Co. 


! Tuts terrible title has made us nervous: in 


vain a sensible friend at our elbow assured 


| us that we should find pleasing poetry under 


Death's Destruction, the Creation, and the 
Last Man. “ We believe you,” we said, with 
withdrawn hand and averted eyes; “ but 
these matters are much too mighty for us to 
pass judgment on.” “TI shall retreat, then, 
(said our visitor) into the Miscellaneous. 
What says your critical taste to these little 
poems?” So saying, he read with feeling 
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‘ The Seasons of Life’: we were struck with 
their truth and beauty, and present them 
with pleasure to our readers :— 


SPRING, 


The soft green grass is growing, 
O’er meadow and o’er dale ; 

The silvery founts are flowing 
Upon the verdant vale ; 

The pale snow-drop is springing, 
To greet the glowing sun; 

The primrose sweet is flinging 
Perfume the fields among ; 

The trees are in the blossom, 
The birds are in their song ; 

As spring upon the bogom 
Of nature ’s borne along. 


So the dawn of human life 

Doth green and verdant spring: 
It doth little ween the strife 

‘That after years will bring: 
Like the snow-drop, it is fair, 

And like the primrose sweet ; 
But its innocence can’t scare 

The blight from its retreat. 


SUMMER. 


The full ripe corn és bending 

In waves of golden light ; 
The new-mown hay is sending 

Its sweets upon the night ; 
The breeze is softly sighing, 

To cool the parched flowers ; } 
The rain, to see them dying, 

Weeps forth its gentle showers ; 
The merry fish are playing 

Adown yon crystal stream ; 
And night from day is straying, 

As twilight gives its gleam. 


And thus manhood in its prime, 
Is full, and ripe, and strong ; 
And it scarcely deems that time 
Can do its beauty wrong: 
Like the merry fish we play, 

Adown the stream of life ; 
And we reck not of the day 
That gathers what is rife. 


AUTUMN, 


The flowers all are fading, 
Their sweets are rifled now; 

And night sends forth her shading, 
Along the mountain brow ; 

The bee hath ceased its winging, 
To flowers at early morn ; 

The birds have ceased their singing, 
And silent wait the dawn ; 

The harvest now is gathered, 
Protected from the clime; 

The leaves are seared and withered, 
That late shone in their prime. 


Thus when fourscore years are gone, 
O’er the frail life of man, 
Time sits heavy on his throne, 
As near his brow we scan: 
Like the Autumn leaf that falls, 
Vhen winds the branches wave ; 
Like night shadows, daylight palls ; 
ike all—he finds a grave. 


WINTER, 


The snow is on the mountain, 
The frost is on the vale, 

The ice hangs o'er the fountain, 
‘The storm rides on the gale, 

The earth is bared and naked, 
The air is cold and drear, 

The sky with snow-clouds flaked, 
And dense foul fogs appear, 

The sun shines not so brightly 
Through the dark murky skies, 

The nights grow longer nightly, 
And thus the Winter dies. 


Thus falls man, his season past, 
The blight hath ta’en his bloom ; 

Summer gone, the Autumn blast 
Consigns him to the tomb: 

Then the Winter, cold and drear, 
With pestilential breath, 

Blows upon his silent bier 
And whispers—This is Death! 











is about to be commenced, with every pros- 
pect of success ; which, indeed, the excellence 
of its plan, as detailed in the prospectus for- 
warded to us, amply merits: and the ‘ Cey- 
lon Almanac’ is equal in value to any pub- 
lished in England or America. The steps 
by which social improvement moves forward 
appear very whimsical to those who live in 
a land where the institutions for the purpose 
have existed for centuries: we could scarcely 
forbear from smiling, when we saw the report 
of a ‘ General Meeting of the Proprietors of 
the Mail Coach Company, his Excellency 
the Governor in the chair,’ printed with all 
the formality that belongs to an association 
of the first importance, the said company pos- 
sessing only a single coach ; and we langhed 
downright, on finding that theatrical amuse- 
ments were suspended in Colombo, by a lack, 
not of performers, but of plays. The fol- 
lowing advertisement will probably surprise 
some of our readers—it appeared in the 
Colombo Journal of March 2. 

“WANTED IMMEDIATELY.—A copy of the 
Comedy of Joun But (with stage directions), 
for which a LIBERAL PRICE will be given. Ap- 
ply to CAMPBELL, Printer.” 

Yet we do not ridicule these things: the 
facility of communication afforded even by a 
single coach is an important aid to the im- 
provement of society; and our old friend 
Dennis Brulgruddery is no bad missionary of 
civilization. 

The ‘ Almanac’ is divided into three parts ; 
the first, in addition to the Calendar, contains 
the statistics of the island; in the second is 
a list of the different public establishments ; 
and the third part is devoted to useful mis- 
cellaneous information ; the most interesting 
portion of which is, an original summary of 
the History of Ceylon, compiled from Singha- 
lese and Pali documents. Having recently 
reviewed the translations of the Singhalese 
histories edited by Mr. Upham, we shall only 
say, that Mr. 'lurnour’s epitome is executed 
with great ability ; but we regret that he has 
not given us means of estimating the value 
of his authorities. ‘That the former prospe- 
rity of Ceylon is not like the ancient eminence 
of Pheenician Ireland, the idle dream of half- 
learned antiquarians, is manifest from the 
ruins of ancient cities, tanks, and other un- 
equivocal signs of fallen greatness, The 
ruins of the once splendid capital Anoorad- 
hapoora are of surpassing magnitude. We 
trust that Lieutenant Skinner, who has made 
sections and elevations of these gigantic re- 
mains, will ere long publish his work. In 
the meantime, we think that even the brief 
notice contained in the ‘ Ceylon Almanac’ 
will surprise the majority of our readers. 

“ Lieutenant Skinner's plan is on too limited 
a scale to admit of the delineation of the city 
walls, which are said to have encompassed an 
area of 16 square gows, or 244 square miles— 
that area being a square, each side of which was 

16 miles long. ‘That officer notes, however, 
‘ that the wall described to have surrounded the 
city, is to be seen near Alliaparté, running north 





and south, and forming the west face.’ Allia- 


The Ceylon Almanac, and Compendium of | parté is about 7 miles from Anooraadhapoora, 


Cseful Information for 1833. 
P. M. Elders. 
Unper the enlightened administration of Sir 
R. W. Horton, civilization is advancing with 


Colombo ; | which confirms the account written of the extent 


of the wall. * * 
| We shall now return to the Lowa Maha 
| Paya we have before alluded to. These ruins 
| consist of 1600 stone pillars, forming nearly a 


rapid strides in Ceylon. The merits of the | square of 40 each side; the length of these pil- 
Colombo Journal are superior to those of most | Jars appears once to have been equal, and even 


colonial newspapers. A religious magazine | now they only differ by a few inches, They are 





generally eleven feet in height, and those in the 
centre, corners, and gateway (in the centre of 
the front of the building) two feet square. The 
rows of pillars are parallel, and at right angles 
to each other, but are not equidistant. The 
distance between the rows varies from 2} to 34 
feet. * . 

‘* Adjoining these pillars, and almost at right 
angles to their front, stands the Maha Wihare, 
or great temple. It is enclosed by a wall form- 
ing a rectangle of 115 yards by 72. There is a 
gate and a small entrance lodge about the mid- 
dle of this wall, to which stone steps lead. The 
angles of these steps are in perfect preservation, 
and the basso-relievos on their depths and on 
the stones in the landing-places are almost as 
well defined as if fresh from the sculptor. The 
elephant, horse, lion, and ox, are here repre- 
sented with very considerable fidelity and spirit, 
Some of the small ornaments in stone are also 
in admirable taste. About the centre of the 
rectangle we have mentioned, is a plateau of 
6 feet in height, and it is on this that the sanc- 
tum of the temple is reared. 

“On one side is an open bath formed of large 
cut stones, and a large figure of Boodhu formed 
of brick covered with chunam, looking into it, 
The sculpture of this temple to which we have 
alluded is all that is to be commended about it, 
A few priests are still attached to it, but they 
seem poor and their establishment altogether is 
paltry. 

“ To the north of these ruins, at various dis- 
tances within a mile, are six Dagobas—the most 
remarkable structures certainly in the vicinity 
of Anarajahpoora. The effect of the proportions 
of these buildings exemplifies in a very remark- 
able manner the truth of an observation of 
Burke’s, in his Treatise on the Sublime and 
Beautiful, viz.—that ‘ height is infinitely more 
imposing than breadth or length.’ The Dago- 
bas appear to be at least the height of the dia- 
meter of their bases, whereas we are informed, 
that, from an accurate measurement, their height 
is just equal to half such diameter. Each Da- 
goba may indeed be considered as half a sphere 
with a spire built upon it. The height of the 
two larger ones is about the same, viz. 270 feet. 
They are solid structures of brick, at one time 
covered with chunam, which however has fallen 
off from the whole of them except Lanka Rama. 

* * * * 


“We know of no better mode of conveying 
to our readers an idea of the magnitude of these 
buildings, than by stating, that the solid con- 
tents of one of the largest, that of the Jaitawa- 
naaraamaya, must be about 456,071 cubic yards, 
and that with the materials with which it is 
composed a wall of brick might have been con- 
structed 12 feet in height, and 2 in breadth, 
upwards of 97 miles in length. This however 
will not convey an adequate idea of the expen- 
diture of labour which the construction of the 
Dagoba must have required, unless we also 
take into account the cost of raising the mate- 
rials, as the building advanced, and which must 
have formed a very considerable item in the 
expense.” 

We have been greatly pleased with this 





publication; nothing is so likely to gratify 
the native Singhalese, as a proof that we do 
not despise their history or their antiquities ; 
it is a sure means of conciliating their na- 
tional pride, and inclining them to lend a 
favourable ear to European instructions. We 
hope that the editor will, in the next volume, 
give us some authentic information respect- 
ing the national religion of Ceylon, and fur- 
nish us with the particulars of the connexion 
between the Buddhists of the island and the 
continent, 
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CapineTt CycLopzp1A, Vor. XLV. 


A History of Europe during the Middle Ages. 
Vol. I. London: Longman & Co. 


We know of no subject on which the highest 
talents may be more profitably employed 
than on the Middle Ages of European history. 
But genius itself is limited by the materials 
with which it has to work : it can make no- 
thing distinct in history, which history has 
left obscure; nor can it give, in a few rapid 
sketches, that which may be termed the his- 
torical substance of voluminous annals. We 
say the historical substance, because there is 
avast, but often unobserved, difference, be- 
tween pure history and the morale of history 
—between that which is done, and that which 
istaught. The first difficulty with which an 
historian has to contend, is occasioned by the 
pride unconsciously generated in the progress 
of his task. ‘To have the men and events of 
five hundred or a thousand years subjected 
to its criticism, is what few minds can bear 
undazzled. In the endeavour to analyze 
causes, it assumes to itself the power and 
privilege of the grandest species of intelli- 
gence; and this assumption of power in 
matters of speculation, often leads to a dis- 
cretionary selection and employment of facts, 
which renders history little more than an 
artificial detail, made use of to prove a pre- 
determined system—a problem worked out 
to establish the arbitrary enunciation stand- 
ing at its head. But if the historian of any 
period is subject to error, from the very con- 
sciousness of power, he is especially so when 
describing times like those of the Middle 
Ages. Inthe annals of that strange interval 
between one civilization and another, his 
honesty and discretion are put perpetually 
to the proof. The value of the recital greatly 
ened on his ability to trace the workings of 
that vital principle in social life, the energy of 
which being gone, states drop to pieces; and 
at the gradual return of which, they rise from 
their ruins prepared for new combinations, 
and for the wear and tear of another cycle 
of years. But what does he find on sitting 
down to his task? Not clear philosophical 
annalists, but a succession of writers whose 
principal merit consists in their vivid parti- 
cularity of detail. If he possess those high 
powers of intellect which can generalize a 
vast variety of facts, he may read to nations 
and their rulers a lesson of incalculable worth : 
he may prove beyond dispute the truth of 
principles which society has not yet consent- 
ed practically to recognize ; and answer some 
of the hardest, as well as most interesting, 
questions of political philosophy. Ungifted 
with the spirit of speculative inquiry,—as es- 
sential to the historian of the Middle Ages as 
it is difficult and perilous to exercise,—the 
prodigious masses of matter with which 
contemporary chronicler sfurnish him, will 
utterly defy the usual methods of abridg- 
ment and condensation. He finds himself 
solicited on all sides by the mingled voices 
of superstition and a young aspiring freedom 
—by the associations of antiquity obstinately 
resisting new forms of thought, and the kold 
earnest simplicity of men commencing in 
good earnest the great work of enfranchise- 
ment. But it is in multifarious incidents, 
told without method in the current idioms 
of a language full of the plain meanings of 
energetic minds intent on present things— 
in the picturesque, but accidental, displays 





of manners and customs—that the spirit of ; —why should not the truth be acknow- 


the middle ages developes itself; and we 


ledged?—than any country in Europe.”— 


are strongly inclined to believe that it is | Now, to a man of learning, nothing will ap- 
next to impossible for the writer of a com- | pear more.monstrous than this dismissal of 


pendium, however learned he may be, to | 
transfer the similitude of this spirit into his 
pages. The chroniclers of these times were | 


many of them men immediately engaged | 
in the affairs about which they wrote—ma- | 


gistrates and soldiers—admirable historians 
for such a period; priests and monks, con- 
nected with all orders in the state, credulous, 
but not unobservant: it is from them the 
student of history must derive his informa- 
tion, if he would form any fair or adequate 
idea of the Middle Ages, and not from works 
in which all the writer can do, is to select 
prominent events, and give the abstract re- 
sult of occurrences, which, for the true pur- 
poses of history, merit to be observed in their 
distinct and separate relations. 


These remarks, it will be seen, apply to the | 


nature of the subject on which the volume 
before us treats, and not to the mode in which 
its author has himself written. But, anxious 
as we are to express our respect for the learn- 
ing and ability he displays, it is impossible 
to read a hundred pages of the work without 
being convinced, that, with all his talents, he 
has not been able to master the difficulties 
of his undertaking. Toa reader not tolerably 
well versed in early European history, the 
former part of the first chapter must seem 
little more than an unintelligible heap of 
dates and ill-connected facts; while the ge- 
neral course of the narrative is so rapid in 
its movement, as to make the eye of the 
keenest understanding ache with the attempt 
to follow it. This is not the author’s fault, 
whose evident diligence of research would 
have supplied him with the materials of a 
most copious and distinct relation: nor can 
he be blamed for not having composed a 
speculative work, writing, as he no doubt 
felt himself to be, for readers who demand 
facts rather than theories. But what, for 
example, can be thought ofa history, in which 
the annals of Florence, extending over near 
five hundred years, embracing all that was 
most brilliant in the revolutions of that most 
splendid of republics, are compressed into 
four pages? In which the rise and brilliant 
fortunes of Venice, her decline and fall, can 
only furnish matter for a dozen or fourteen ? 
And in neither of which, the facts which 
really characterized their condition are 
shown, or could be in such a space, with any 
comprehensible distinctness ? 

On turning to the chapter which professes 
to treat of the ‘Religious and Intellectual 
History of Italy,’ we find still greater cause 
to complain. What will the general reader 
say to a sketch of the intellectual state of 
Italy, which “ omits the vernacular authors 
who have an European reputation”? Or what 
will the reader, well acquainted with the sub- 
ject, think of the proud little paragraph with 
which the sketch concludes ?—** The sublime 
and terrific Dante, the greatest poet since 
the days of Homer; the imaginative Ariosto, 
who, in that power, [what power ?] leaves 
all modern poets far behind him ;—to say 
nothing of ‘I'asso, who does not fall within 
the sphere of the present compendium, or 
of Petrarch and others, who have little more 
than their versification to recommend themn— 
would alone be sufficient to stamp Italy with 
the impress of poetical genius more deeply 





Dante, with a compliment which really means 
nothing; for Dante has no more to do with 
Homer than with the author of Chevy Chase: 
but he had'to do with the very creation of 
Italian literature—he had to do with all the 
events which made Florence glorious; he rose 
by the might of his spirit above the troubles 
of his day; and he elevated the minds of 
his countrymen for ages after. *How comes 
it, then, that he is thus passed over, or that 
not a word is said of his ‘ De Monarchia,’— 
a work in which this “sublime and terrific” 
poet appears in the character of a true phi- 
losopher and excellent politician? Still worse 
—what can be thought of the author's speak- 
ing of Petrarch as one of those “ who have 


| little more than their versification to recom- 


mend them’? Did he forget that Petrarch 
wrote something more than verses ?—that 


| his letters and prose works contain perhaps 





the finest exhibitions of the philosophy and 
learning of the age that can be found ?—that 
he was a bold reformer, and long exercised 
an important influence on the world of let- 
ters at large? If not, how comes it, that 
under the title of “a vernacular poet,” he, 
with Dante and Boccaccio, is so discour- 
teously treated? The slight mention made of 
these eminent men appears still more inex- 
cusable, when it is recollected that to their 
exertions was greatly owing the glorious 
restoration of learning itself. It was Boc- 
caccio and Petrarch who taught their coun- 
trymen the value of the classics; it was to 
them Europe owed the first:draught it drew 
from the pure Helicon of Greece. If, there- 
fore, they were not to be spoken of at length 
as poets, their characters and labours should 
have obtained them a place in the body of 
the work; but Dante is not even nti | in 
the history of his own Florence. 

We should have now exhausted our little * 
list of objections, had not the author exposed 
himself to the fair rebuke of every temperate 
and thinking man, by his fierce section on 
the Albigenses. Writing with all the fury 
of a polemic, he writes also with all the 
blindness of one; confessing, at the outset, 
that “the only account we have of their 
opinions is furnished us by their ruthless 
enemies,” he has the hardihood on such 
testimony to pen this most extraordinary 
conclusion: “Such were the Albigenses: 
that they were not Christians—that they 
were worse than Mohammedans—that they 
rejected not only what is common to Roman 
Catholics and Protestants, but even what the 
Arabian impostor himself sanctioned,—must 
be evident to every man who is diligent 
enough to seek for truth, and honest enough 
to confess it.” 

This passage is followed up with a lamen- 
tation, that Sharon Turner and Mr. Gilly, 
“ from whom greater sobriety and judgment 
might be expected,” should favour such a 
sect; and that the church of England “should 
contain within her bosom so many admirers 
of fanatics, who denounced not only the 
hierarchy, but the sacraments and the insti- 
tutions of priests.” But Mr. Sharon Turner 
and Mr. Gilly will no doubt bow with respect 
to the decision of one who can say with com- 
plaisance, “it is easier to utter preconceived 
opinions, than to wade through hundreds of 
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ponderous folios”! The fact, however, is, 
that the preconceived opinions are all on the 
side of the author—the “hundreds of pon- 
derous folios” were written by ruthless ene- 
mies of the Albigenses; and Mr. Sharon 
Turner and others, who have resisted this 
flood of suspicious evidence, are the true in- 
quirers—the charitable sceptics, who refuse 
to echo the sanguinary sentence of persecu- 
tors and their defenders. But our charitable 
historian of the nineteenth century, when 
the bill of pains and penalties, we hoped, was 
repealed by men’s hearts as well as by par- 
liament, tells us, with an evident conscious- 
ness of extreme moderation, that “ one thing 
is unquestionable—that it was the duty of 
the civil powers to put them down, not by 
fire and sword, but by persuasion—by the 
arguments of the clergy ; and if those failed, 
they might have been banished into some 
Mohammedan country”; that is, the whole 
of the population of southern France,—for 
so extensively, he allows, had the opinions 
of the Albigenses spread,—might have been 
justly driven from their homes into the 
land of the infidel and barbarian. But what 
are the charges against this unfortunate 

eople? They did not, it is said, acknow- 
cae the sacrament ;—and what candid in- 
quirer would positively conclude from this 
that they were not Christians, when there 
is so much reason to believe that it was 
against the sacraments created by the Roman 
church, and not against the two simple rites 
of primitive christianity, the Albigenses con- 
tended? Again: they rejected the Old Tes- 
tament, it is said. But what can be more 
likely than that, in an age of great ignorance, 
the firm and rigorous determination not to 
mingle, or deteriorate, the doctrines of faith 
with the notions of legal justification, might 
lead to the idea that the Mosaical writings, 
or the Scriptures of the old dispensation, were 
rejected? As for the stories told by the 
ignorant monk whom our author quotes, 


they have every appearance of being the | 
y I 8 


sottish inventions of theological hatred ; nor 
does he at all succeed in the attempt to uphold 
their value as evidence. The oriental spirit 
which pervades the work proves, he considers, 
that it was not the invention of the monk 
himself; and, therefore, that it affords, most 


probably, a true picture of Albigensian the- | 


ology ; but is it not plain that Peter the 
monk, though too ignorant to invent such 
tenets for the heretics, might very easily 
take them on hearsay from those who had 
more cunning for such an employment? 
The fact is, for many centuries, every dissen- 
tient from the opinions of the dominant 
church, was accused of Manicheism ; and the 
age in which the Albigenses suffered, was 
one which offered a reward for every inven- 
tion that might colour persecution with the 
appearance of justice. That they did not 
profess the pure principles of Christianity 
without some mixture of error, or that, in 
rejecting the power of the Romish church, 
they might not sometimes run into licentious- 
ness, the most strenuous of their advocates, 
considering the age when they flourished, 
will hardly refuse to admit; but that for 
this they deserved to be denied the name of 
Christians—to be ranked lower than the 
worshippers of a false prophet—to be out- 
lawed and driven from their country—no 
other man with the same talent as our author 
will, we trust, venture to affirm. 


| escaped our attention. 





The same intemperate expression of opi- 
nion, which appears in the body of the work, 
is often unbecomingly employed in the mar- 
gin. Thus within afew pages of each other, 
when speaking of some distinguished men 
in the church of Rome, who rose from a low 
rank to be eminent in their calling, we are 
suddenly reminded, in a note, that “in a 
Protestant country, England especially, such 
men would never have been enabled to be- 
come scholars, eligible to ecclesiastical dig- 
nities” —than which no assertion can be more 
positively false, the history of the established 
church affording numerous instances of men 
rising from the humblest ranks of society to 
its most honourable offices. To the remark, 
“Tn Roman Catholic countries not even the 
lowest are debarred from the most liberal 
education,” the note is added, “ Reflect on 
this, ye Protestant trustees of grammar 
schools, ye Protestant heads of our Univer- 


sities, ye bishops of the church of England!” | 


And to satisfy the anxious feelings of the 
writer on this point, let us advise him to in- 
quire into the plain fact of the case, and he 
will find that in nearly all the provincial and 
endowed grammar schools, there are several 
scholars, children of parents in very humble 
life ; that schools for the choristers are ap- 
pended to cathedrals, in which any boy who 
possessed singular talents, like Peter the 
Lombard, might soon make himself attended 
to; and that in the large colleges in the 
Universities, there are both prizes and exhi- 
bitions on which many poor scholars are, at 
the present time, mainly supported, and trom 
which they may pass by the possession and 
exertion of talent, and by a process every 
day in action, to stations of respectability 
and eminence. We do not write as partisans; 
nor did the pettish notes to which we allude 
deserve notice for themselves; but the feel- 
ing they show is bad in an historian, and 


hurts his dignity as much as it militates | great skill in the delineation of character, 


against candour. 

But, notwithstanding our many differences, 
the author may rest assured that none of his 
merit, as a careful and laborious scholar, has 
His work is one of 
which the literature of the day may be proud. 
Many of the sketches, biographical and _his- 
torical, which it contains, are written with 
great spirit; and the general reader, who 
cannot consult many authorities, may regard 
it as a valuable addition to his means of in- 
formation. 


Domestic Manners and Society in the West 
Indies. By Mrs. Carmichael. London: 
Whittaker & Co. 

Tue principal object of these volumes is the 

vindication of the character of the West In- 

dians, who have been, if we can believe Mrs. 

Carmichael, the most grossly misrepresented 

people on the face of the earth. Courage is an 

essential qualification in an advocate, and the 
lady who has undertaken the defence of the 
planters, possesses it in no ordinary degree: 
she is not satisfied with refuting the imputa- 
tions of immorality and cruelty ; she rests not 
content with a simple denial of the horrors 
recorded in the publications of the Anti-sla- 


| very Society; she not only overthrows the 


charges, but attributes to her clients a galaxy 
of virtues such as could only be found in the 
fabled Arcadia. The treatment which the 
negroes receive, is described in terms of high 








eulogy : they are, we are told, under-worked 
and over-fed, happier than the labourers of 
Great Britain, contented with their situation, 
and well disposed to reject the boon of free- 
dom forced upon them by their injudicions 
friends. The time at which the volumes ap- 
pear, may lead to the suspicion that they 
were written to serve a political purpose, 
especially since every description and every 
incident recorded in them have a direct re- 
ference to the question of the abolition of 
slavery ; but Mrs. Carmichael assures us, 
that such suspicion would be misplaced; 
mere accident delayed the appearance of her 
work to the period when it would best serve 
the interest of the planters; and, of course, 
nothing but the ordinary course of events 
directed her attention exclusively to the facts 
favourable to the slave-owners. The Queen 
of Denmark once said of a lady whose asser- 
tions were rather strong, 
The lady doth protest too much, methinks, 
and the evident efforts of Mrs. Carmichael 
to make her defence of the planters complete, 
render her vindication more ample than sa- 
tisfactory. itis a more dangerous error to 
say too much than too little; neither slavery, 
nor any other state of society, could exist 
without generating some evils; and conse- 
quently, the attempt to describe it as produc- 
tive of nought but good, leads to natural 
doubts respecting the credibility of the wit- 
ness. We do not mean to impeach the vera- 
city of the fair authoress, but she is not the 
first, and will not be the last, who wrote 
Not what they saw, but what they wished to see ; 


| without designing to misstate or misrepresent. 


* Prejudice,” says a quaint old author, “ pre- 
judice and interest colour the glasses of our 
spectacles, and produce curious optical illu- 


| sions. 


The literary merits of the work are of a 
superior order. Mrs. Carmichael exhibits 


and the dialogues she records display much 
dramatic liveliness. 


Heeren’s Researches into the Politics, Inter- 

course, and Trade of the Asiatic Nations. 

{Second Notice.j 

We have resolved to make Heeren’s third 
volume the subject of a separate article, be- 
cause it treats of a topic too important to be 
dismissed hastily, and too little known to 
afford those aids which rapid criticism re- 
quires. The history of India was an inso- 
luble problem to the literati of Europe two 
thousand years ago: the philosophers of 
Alexander’s court found there a people, 
compared with whose antiquity, the civili- 
zation of Greece, then verging to senility, 
appeared, so far as age was concerned, to 
be merely in its childhood. The accurate 
Arrian marked down what he saw, but pro- 
fessed that the earlier state of the country 
was involved in an obscurity which he dould 
not penetrate: the enlightened Englishmar 
sees among the Hindus precisely the same 
things that Arrian saw, and finds precisely 
the same difficulties in investigating the his- 
tory of that singular race. In this respect 
India stands without a parallel in the ancient 
or modern world; it possesses a language 
not merely complete, but elaborated to the 
highest degree of perfection ; the speculations 
of its philosophers, equally daring and pro- 
found, have stamped upon the language 
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traces of metaphysical subtleties, such as 
no European schools can rival; its poets 
have tried “ every mode of the lyre,” from 
the sublime epic and sententious didactic, to 
the humble pastoral and the sparkling epi- 
gramimatic ; in the exact sciences, India justly 
claims to be the parent of arithmetic and 
algebra, and we should pause before we 
denied that to her the world is indebted for 
the study of astronomy as a system. The 
civil and religious legislation of the Hindus 
was ancient in the days of the Macedonian 
invader, and ancient is the only term by 
which we can describe their unaltered forms 
in the present day. Conquerors have swept 
the land, dynasties have risen and fallen, but 
the Brahminical institutions have undergone 
no change. Yet in this literature, so vast 
and so varied, there is one great void; and 
that occurs where, judging from all other 
experience, we should have least expected 
it—India has no history. It follows, as a 
necessary consequence, that India has never 
produced a truly great man. The remarks 
of Victor Cousin, on this subject, must be 
quoted :— 

“Let us recollect well what a great man is. 
He is a general idea concentrated in a strong 
individuality, so that its generality may appear 
without suppressing his individuality. Now 
the essence of religion consists in causing the 
thought or the idea of the infinite, of the abso- 
lute, of the invisible, of death itself, and of an- 
other life, to prevail. * * * Sacerdotal castes 
destroy individuality; for in them nothing ap- 
pears but the name of the caste, and the name 
of the caste is the name of its god. * * * 
When man, in his own sight, assumes no im- 
portance, he takes no note of what he does; 
because what he does scarcely appears to belong 
tohim. * * * ‘The reason why there is no 
history in India is preciscly the same as the 
reason why there neither are nor can be any 
great men there.’’} 

In simpler terms, there cannot be a history 
of immobility; and immobility is the cha- 
racter which a sacerdotal caste, exclusively 
possessing the direction of learning, labours 
to fix upon a nation. It was so in Etruria ; 
it was so in Egypt, until the priesthood was 
weakened; it was so in Latium, perhaps, 
before Rome became liberalized. Antiqua- 
rians may lament the voids in ancient his- 
tory, but, in a moral point of view, we may 
venture to assert, that the history of no people 
is lost which was worthy of preservation. 

We have made our prefatory remarks ex- 
tend, perhaps, to a disproportionate length ; 
we shall, therefore, pass over some other 
topics which we should gladly have discuss- 
ed, and proceed to examine what a History 
of India ought to be; and how far Heeren’s 
volume fulfils what we regard as the neces- 
sary requisites. 

From what we have already said, it is evi- 
dent, that the only direct authorities for 
Indian history are either external or monu- 
mental; but though the poetry and philosophy 
of the Hindus afford no immediate historical 
information, they supply us with numerous 
and important illustrations, the more valuable 
because they are incidental. 

We have recently shown, that there are 


strong probabilities in favour of the hypo- | 


thesis, that the civilization of Egypt was 
derived from India. There was a constant 
tradition among the Greeks, that they de- 

+ Cousin’s History of Philosophy. American Trans- 
lation, p. 317. 





rived their improvements in social life from 
the Egyptians; this, indeed, has been con- 
tradicted by the followers of the German 
sceptical school. Their chief argument 
against the concurrent testimony of all an- 
cient writers is, that the Egyptians were a 
people averse to navigation; but this is re- 
tuted by a simple inspection of the monuments 
depicted in the great French work on Egypt. 
There is, however, no necessity for renewing 
the Egyptian controversy; we shall dismiss 
the topic with Dr. Arnold's pointed remark : 

“ It is not to be endured that scepticism should 
run at once into dogmatism, and that we should 
be required to doubt with as little discrimination 
as we were formerly called upon to believe.” 

We can distinctly trace an over-land com- 
munication between India and Greece, at an 
age long before the historic period. The late 
Baron Cuvier declared— 

“The Pelasgi were originally from India, of 
which the Sanskrit roots, that occur abundantly 
in their language, do not permit us to doubt. 
It is probable, that by crossing the mountains 
of Persia, they penetrated as far as the Caucasus; 
and that from this point, instead of continuing 
their route by land, they embarked on the Eux- 
ine Sea, and made a descent upon the coasts of 
Greece.” 

The Indo-European languages — or, as 
Schlizer proposes to call them, the Japetic 
—extended from India to Europe, through 
the countries lying between the Paropamisan 
chain and the river Euphrates; that is, 
through Ariana, Persia, Media, Armenia, 
and Asia Minor. Klaproth, in his ‘ Asia 
Polygletta,’ has examined all the interme- 
diate languages, the Zend and other Persian 
dialects, the Armenian and the Ossete, and 
has shown, from their structure and etymo- 
logy, that they belong to this stock. Hero- 
dotus informs us, that the Medes, when they 
ruled central Asia, were named Arii (“Aptoe) ; 
and we know that, in Sanskrit books, the 
Hindis are called Aryas, as a title of honour; 
nay, that the inhabitants of the earth are 
divided, by the Sanskrit writers, into Aryas 
and Mléchas, as they were by the Greeks 
into Hellenes and Barbarians. Finally, 
Schlegel assures us, that the Persian names 
are not only composed of Sanskrit roots, but 
that their form of composition is in strict 
accordance with the rules of Sanskrit gram- 
mar. Some very curious additional circum- 
stances are given by Colonel Tod, in his 
‘ Antiquities of Rajasthan.” He shows how 
similar is the character of Bag-hes—* the 
tiger lord,” from the holy mount Meru—to 
the Grecian Bacchus, drawn by tigers who 
sprung from the Meros (yypd¢) of the Su- 
preme. The accidental circumstance of 
pypoc signifying “a thigh,” gave rise to the 
numerous additions by which the original 
legend was disfigured. The story of Hercu- 
les—in which, as is usual in mythic history, 
the exploits of a nation are, probably, per- 
sonified in the actions of a hero—the Colonel 
believes to have been originally derived from 
that section of the Mahabharat which relates 
| the history of the Hericulas, or warriors of 
the race of Heri. Vyasu is, in India, the 
Heri-cul-es, or lord of the race of Heri; but 
we do not know whether there be any simi- 
larity between his adventures and those of 
the Grecian hero. It is, however, worthy 
of remark, that the Greeks of Alexander's 
army recognized their national gods in the 
| legends told respecting the rock Arnos, 











They learned these legends from popular 
report only; for there is evidence that the 
Brahmins concealed their sacred books from 
all foreigners; and hence, though the Ma- 
habharat is, probably, a thousand years older 
than the Iliad, we find no allusion made to 
it by Greek writers. 

From all these facts we venture to conclude 
that, at a period long before the historic age, 
there existed a nation, either Indian or cog- 
nate to Indian, which had made vast progress 
in civilization ; and which communicated the 
elements of knowledge to all the Japetic 
nations. 

Turning from the external to the monu- 
mental history, we shall find reason to be- 
lieve, that the original seat of this nation was 
Rajasthan. Unfortunately, our data for a 
complete examination of the Hindd monu- 
ments are very insufficient; the greater 
part of the plates and drawings, which tra- 
vellers have given, are constructed solely 
with a view to picturesque effect. We sadly 
want architectural designs, plans, and mea- 
surements of the rock temples, and copies of 
the sculptures with which they are adorned; 
designed, not for the use of artists, but his- 
torians. The late William Erskine—whose 
memory is deservedly dear to every lover 
of oriental literature, because to extensive 
knowledge he added the rarer qualifications 
of careful investigation and cool reasoning— 
informs us, that there are Buddhistic rock 
temples as well as Brahminical; that both 
are frequently found together; and that the 
wonders of Elephanta belong tothe Buddhists, 
Brahmins, and Jains conjointly. He lays 
down the rules by which the structures of 
the different sects may be known, and shows 
that the slightest attention is sufficient to 
distinguish one from the other. We stre- 
nuously recommend this essay, which will 
be found in ‘The Bombay Transactions,’ to 
all future travellers in India; and beg of 
them, when they describe the rock temples, 
to be more careful than their predecessors in 
ascertaining to which of the three mytholo- 
gies the sculptured ornaments belong. 

But in India our attention must not be 
wholly confined to sacred architecture: the 
rock fortresses and scarped precipices, in 
central India, equally mark the existence 
of a very ancient and powerful people. The 
wondrous fort of Dowlatabad, whatever may 
be the date of its excavation, could not have 
been formed by any Indian dynasty within 
the range of certain history. 

The shape of the pyramid so readily sug- 
gests the notion of a scarped mountain, that 
we are led to conclude one to be the type of 
the other. Now, the pyramid was clearly 
the fundamental principle of the ancient 
Hindu architecture; and the more ancient 
the structure the more perfectly pyramidical 
is the form. ‘The sculptures in the temple 
of Ellora pourtray so many scenes mentioned 
in the two Hindi epics, the Ramayana, and 
Mahabharat, that they must be dated posterior 

to the composition of these poems. Ellora 
appears also to contain no traces of the 
Buddhistic creed, and, therefore, belongs to 
the age when the professors of that creed 
had been expelled from the peninsula. 

The subject of Indian literature and philo- 
sophy would require more volumes for its 
elucidation than we can afford lines. We 
have already noticed the deficiency of his- 
tory; and we do not think that Wilson’s 
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translation of the Raja Taringini, or the 
documents to which Colonel Tod refers in 
his preface, require any great limitation of 
the assertion. How, indeed, could there 
be historical works in a nation where even 
legal documents, such as grants of land, are 
written with an extravagance of imagination 
which would not be borne in the wildest 
poetry of the West? ‘The Indian epics, like 
those of Greece, are founded upon real events, 
but so completely disguised by fiction, that 
we can scarcely name one incident which 
could be called a probable occurrence. As 
in Greece, so in India, the popular dramas 
are derived from the great epic poems, and, 
therefore, give no additional aid to the his- 
torian, except as elucidating habits and feel- 
ings. 

We have thus given a rapid outline of the 
sources whence Heeren has compiled his 
Indian history, and have indicated our opi- 
nion, that these sources have not yet been 
sufficiently examined. In external authori- 
ties we want a more rigid investigation of the 
analogies between the Sanskrit and the an- 
cient languages of Persia; a critical survey 
of the Indian monuments, and a correct 
delineation of their sculptures, is still more 
to be desired; and artists must be employed 
who will not sacrifice accuracy to picturesque 
effect. Finally, the cultivation of Sanskrit 
literature is yet only in its infancy; and we 
have reason to believe that many important 
works exist in Hindustan, whose names are 
as yet unknown to Europeans. 

Whatever changes may be made in our 
government in India, we trust that no check 
will be given to the cultivation of Indian 
literature; and that the successors of the 
Company will emulate the generous patron- 
age which that body was ever ready to ex- 
tend to any work that elucidated the political 
or natural history, the social condition or the 
statistics, of the peninsula. With politics we 
have no concern; but it would be unjust, 
when treating of this subject, to refuse our 
tribute of applause to the honourable zeal 
which the Court of Directors ever manifested, 
both in stimulating and rewarding the literary 
exertions of every person attached to their 
service. 


4 Memoir of the Life and Philosophy of 


Spurzheim. By Andrew Carmichael, 
M.R.I.A., President of the Dublin Phre- 
nological Society. Dublin: Wakeman. 


Mr. Carmichael appears to be a gentleman 
of much enthusiasm and little sense. His 
admiration of Spurzheim, rising, as he him- 
self says, to idolatry, was the original cause 
of his writing this pamphlet, and “ the soli- 
citation of friends” induced him to publish it. 
He is not the only man who may exclaim, 
“Save me from my friends.” 

The gravity with which he assumes the 
doctrines of craniology as proved, and en- 
deavours to rank it with astronomy and che- 
mistry, is amusing; but when he speaks of 
Spurzheim as “the great benefactor of the 
human kind,” as a “ consummate master of 
divinity and philosophy,” as meriting “to 
grace a loftier pedestal in the Temple of 
Fame, than the Newtons, the Bacons, the 
Harveys, and the Lockes!’ the smile of ridi- 
cule changes into one of pity bordering on 
contempt, as we doubt “ whether the man is 
mad, or making verses.” 





It is fortunately not necessary that we 
should enter into the general question of 
craniology. For a time, it attracted a good 
deal of attention, and was sufficiently dis- 
cussed. Its doctrines were eagerly embraced 
by many persons who had never seen a brain, 
and we find Spurzheim himself, talking 
with complacency of his numerous converts 
amongst the fair sex. How far an amiable 
desire to be acquainted with the good quali- 
ties of their neighbours, a desire very im- 
properly termed curiosity, may have predis- 


posed them towards embracing a system | 
that promised such a safe and easy key, | 
we shall not stop to inquire: certain it is, | 


that none of the gentlemen who are made 
to give place to the doctor, had such un- 


bounded success ;—gravity would have fallen | 
to the ground, had it been entrusted to the | 


care of a jury of matrons; the circulation 


would have come to a full stop, if left to a | 
drawing-room coterie; and, as for innate | 
ideas, they were universally voted a bore | 
from the time that the late Dr. Wilson gave | 
the coup de grace to an elderly bas bleu, who | 


had tortured him through a whole conversa- 
zione for a definition of the word, by assuring 


her “that ide-a was neither more nor less | 


than the female of idi-ot.” 


As far as the work is a memoir, we cannot | 


find in it a single fact with which our readers 


are not already acquainted, through the little | 


sketch published in our number for December 
29, 1832, and which was furnished us by one 
of the most distinguished individuals who still 
believe in the doctrines. The fact is, Spurz- 
heim was an excessively uninteresting charac- 
ter, or rather he was a man of no character ; 
the best proof of which is, that through all 
this memoir, we can nowhere find a cha- 
racteristic anecdote—an expression used, or 
a deed done, which fifty others might not 
equally have said or done. He was a soft, 
easy, good natured, and well disposed man. 
We give him credit for believing what he 
taught, and following on with a sort of mill- 


horse sagacity the path that had been tracked | 


out for him ; but, as far as there is any merit 
in the science, it is all due to Gall. It was he 
whoconceived the original idea—or we should 
more properly say, revived it, as many rude 
attempts at mapping out the brain had been 
made before his time. It was he who at- 
tempted its extension and confirmation, by 
means of the most unwearied observations in 
prisons, schools, hospitals, mad-houses, in 
short, every place where character was likely 
to be known or developed. It was he who 
gave the first lectures on the subject, lectures 
of which Spurzheim was an auditor, and 
from which he derived the greater part of 
his knowledge. Finally, it was he who first 
published those observations to the world in 
aconnected form; for though the ‘ Anatomie 
et Physiologie du Systéme Nerveux,’ bears 
both names on the title-page, yet Dr. Elliot- 
son says, Gall assured him that every line of 
the four volumes was written by himself. 
We are all, to a certain extent, craniosco- 
pists and physiognomists. We almost intui- 
tively observe, “ What an intellectual fore- 
head!” or ‘What a bad expression of 
countenance !”"—and though experience con- 
stantly demonstrates the fallacy of such ob- 
servations, we still find ourselves recurring 
to them, and adopting from them our first 
impressions of character. The idea that such 
observations could by care and study be re- 


| duced to the certainty of a science, seems at 
| first view sufficiently probable ; and men with 
more imagination than judgment, caught by 
this appearance of philosophy in sport be- 
coming science in earnest, joined in the 
pursuit, and cheered one another on, as they 
cast their nets, or threw their caps at the 
butterfly knowledge which hovered a little, 
and yet a little, beyond their grasp. The 
only proper corrective for this “ summer-day’s 
folly ” is experience, and its effects are be- 
come sufficiently evident. Physiognomists 
and craniologists have found that, after all 
their pains, they are no wiser than their 
neighbours ;—they have discovered, as Mo- 
mus did, that Jupiter omitted to place a glass 
through which we might spy into each other's 
breasts,—and they have been contented to 
return almost to the old manner of gazing 
on faces and heads, without looking for “ the 
bump that would make a man a Howard,” 
or “ the nose that is worth a kingdom.” 
Spurzheim’s true merit, and that by which 
he will be known to posterity, depends on his 
accurate and faithful dissections of the brain. 
As an anatomist, he might have shone. He 
| had that untiring plodding disposition, which, 
with a little mechanical dexterity, is the best 
qualification. He would scratch a little with 
his scalpel—look a little with his microscope 
—push a little with his thumbs—and then 
look again, until he had made out the minutest 
| fibre, and unrolled the most intricate convo- 
lution, But your pure anatomist is not a 
| reasoning animal: he provides for others the 
materials of thought; for himself, it is suffi- 
cient that he has looked them out laboriously, 
and delineated them accurately. We well 
remember that one of our contemporaries, 
who was looked on as the best dissector of 
the class—the man who could most readily 
display the origin and insertion of every 
muscle, the course and distribution of every 
vessel, or trace out the minutest filament of 
a nerve, when questioned as to the use of the 
brain, could assign it no nobler office than 
that of filling the skull, ‘“ which,” as he sagely 
remarked, ‘ would otherwise be left empty.” 
But the anatomical discoveries of Dr. 
Spurzheim, to which we are anxious to allow 
their full merit, have no manner of connec- 
tion with his craniological opinions. As long 
as men conceive the thinking power to be 
something distinct from organization, so long 
will they tail to admit any vis consequentia 
in metaphysical reasoning said to be founded 
on peculiarities of structure. Suppose, how- 
ever, that we waive this objection, and even 
grant that the brain is the mind, in which 
case, of course, anatomical arguments would 
have most weight; how can we conclude 
that, because the convolutions are separate, 
therefore they perform different functions, 
when we know that the liver of a monkey, or 
the kidney of a bird, may be formed of many 
separate lobules, to which, however, no one 
ever thought of assigning different offices? 
This is a point on which we the rather 
insist, because it is generally put forward as 
an argument to ignorant persons, why they 
should take the facts relating to the brain on 
trust, “for surely Dr. Spurzheim must be 
correct there.” We think he és correct there, 
though we will not say how far his opinions 
are indebted to Reil’s admirable papers, pub- 
| lished from year to year in the Archiven fir 
| die Physiologie ; but, allowing all this, it 
| still remains to be shown how his facts bear 
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on his theories. 
relation between them ; the one may be ad- 
mitted, and the other denied. Towards the 
conclusion of the Memoir, Mr. Carmichael 
undertakes to show off his acquaintance 
with comparative anatomy, by a hasty glance 
at the developement of the nervous system 
through the animal kingdom. We do not 
wish to speak harshly of the mistakes (though 
sufficiently ludicrous) that he makes on this 


subject, nor would such animadversion lie | 
exactly within the scope of our present article: | 
let us only advise him before he again speaks | 
of the mollusce [mollusca] as the lowest class | 


of animals, to refute Cuvier, who makes them 
the highest of the invertebrata ;—before he 
again classes oysters under the head of worms, 
to read some later work than the 13th edition 
ofthe Systema Natur ; and, before he repeats 
the assertion, that the nerves of these animals 
are undistinguishable from the rest of their 
bodies, to make himself acquainted with the 
dissections of Sir A. Carlisle, or to look at 
the plates in Sir Everard Home's ‘ Compara- 
tive Anatomy.’ 


El ingenioso hidalgo Don Quijote de la 
Mancha, compuesto por Miguel de Cer- 
vantes Saavedra, y comentado por Don 
Dieyo Clemencin. [Don Quixote, with 
Commentaries by Don Diego Clemencin.] 
Parte I. tomo 1. 8vo. Madrid: Aguado; 
London, Rich. 


Wuen the publication of this commentary was 
first announced, we stated that the name of the 
commentator, so advantageously known by his 
historical writings, induced us to believe that 


it would not be unworthy even of the original. | 
| of the present government. 


After a very careful perusal, we can now say 
that our hopes have not been disappointed, 
and that M. Clemencin has fulfilled all the 
expectations which his profound knowledge 
of the language and his critical skill had 
excited. Though Cervantes said that his 
work was so clear it could be understood 
without difficulty, the frequent allusions he 
made to customs, then generally prevalent, 
but now quite forgotten, and to novels which 
were at that time universally read and known, 
but which nobody now opens except a few 
bibliomaniacs, make many parts of his work 
obscure and unintelligible. It has, indeed, 
long been considered necessary to add notes 
to illustrate many passages, and the first 
who undertook this labour of love was our 
countryman Bowle, in the edition which 
he published in 1781. Pellicer followed his 
example in the edition he published in 1798, 
but he gave proof of more erudition than cri- 
tical acumen, a fault that cannot be charged 
to M. Clemencin. ‘The work is introduced 
by an extremely well-written preface, filled 
with very valuable observations on the origin, 
history, and effects of the chivalric novels in 
general. There is one touching passage 
which we must translate :— 

A prison gave birth to Don Quixote, and a 
constrained retirement, the result of reverses 
and misfortunes, has given birth to this Com- 
mentary. On this, as on other occasions, I have 
verified an old observation, that letters are an 
ornament in prosperity, and a refuge and con- 
solation in adversity. Ifthe present work does 
not worthily correspond with its object and the 
merit and ability of Cervantes, it has, at least, 
yielded its author much pleasant occupation, 
and beguiled time in the midst of unmerited 
SOrrows. 


For our part, we can see no | 





The commentaries explain not merely ob- 
scure passages, but also the disposition of the 
fable. Several, and not the least important 
observations, are on the style and language— 
and here, as might have been expected, M. 
Clemencin is seen to great advantage. We 
recommend to all who have the good fortune 
to be able to understand Don Quijote in the 
original, the additional pleasure of reading 
M. Clemencin’s commentaries. 


La Conspiration de Cellamare, Episode de la 
Régence. [The Conspiracy of Cellamare, 
an Episode of the Regency.] Par J. 
Vatout. Paris: Ladvocat; London, Dulau 
& Co. 

Tuss work, which has reached us rather late, 

is written in favour of a particular dynasty, and 

therefore tinged by party feeling. ‘The author, 

a man of moderate ability, is librarian to 

Louis-Philippe. His object in this instance 

has been, to throw a blaze of splendour upon 

the house of Orleans; but he has not sue- 
ceeded,—neither has he talents for such an 
undertaking, if suecess had been: possible. 

M. Vatout is known in France as the author 

of two very indifferent novels—the ‘ History 

of a King’s Daughter,’ and ‘ L’Idée Fixe.’ 

He is a highly respectable man, and much 

beloved by his friends: and we recommend 

him to be content with this good fame. He 
is likewise a deputy, and still he shines with 


| more effect through the “ darkness visible”’ 


now thrown around the tribune, than he can 





so much against the old report, and asserted 
so strongly that they had now new facts and 
new experiments, that at last the Academy, 
—we suppese, to get rid of him for a time,— 
appointed a committee to inquire whether it 
would be advisable to appoint another com- 
mittee to inquire into the new facts of animal 
magnetism. A reportinthe aflirmative having 
been presented in December 1825, the new 
committee, consisting of MM. Bourdois, 
Double, Itard, Gueneau de Hussy, Guer- 
sent, Fouquier, Laennee, Leroux, Magendie, 
Mare, and Thillaye, was appointed the 28th 
of February 1826. Poor Laennec was obliged 
by ill health to decline acting, and his place 
was filled by M. Husson, the writer of the 
report. MM. Magendie and Double took 
no part in the proceedings,—probably no 
ways anxious to have their names implicated, 
—and the committee, thus deprived of its 
best members, set to work, and, after five 
years of blundering and mystification, pro- 
duced, in June 1831, this precious document, 
of which it might be enough to say, that the 
Academy, by declining to publish it, had 
prudently consigned it to oblivion; from 
which the indiscreet zeal of Mr. Colquhoun 
has rescued it only to hold it up to more 
general ridicule and derision. 

‘Lhe protestations of impartiality and cau- 
tion with which it commences, show all the 
fidgetty awkwardness and nervous timidity 
of a man who is conscious of being engaged 


| in something eminently absurd. ‘These being 


hope to do in the world of letters, by his his- | 


torical novels. It is said, that Louis-Philippe 


often sends him to Odillon Barrot, to seduce | 


that uncompromising liberal into a support 


STISM. 


ANIMAL MAG? 
Report of the Experiments made by a Medi- | 


cal Committee of the French Academy of 

Sciences. ‘Translated, with Historical In- 

troduction and Appendix, by J. C, Col- 

quhoun, Esq. 8vo. 

(Second Notice.) 

Ir will be in every one’s recollection, that 
in the year 1784, in consequence of the 
absurd extravagances into which Mesmer, 
the founder of animal magnetism, and D’Es- 
lon, his pupil, had run, a royal commission 
was issued to inquire into the facts (if any) 
of this pretended science. Mesmer was too 
old and prudent to be caught this way; so he 
refused to give the commissioners any sa- 
tisfaction respecting his operations, or the 
effects they produced: D’Eslon, however, 
who was younger, had not the same prudence, 
and, in an evil hour for himself, consented 
that the commissioners should become wit- 
nesses of the wonders of his art. Amongst 
them were Bailly, Lavoisier, and Franklin— 
three men with whom imposture and credu- 
lity stood but little chance. In a short time 
they detected several absurdities and contra- 
dictions—showed that the professors either 
imposed on others, or were imposed on them- 
selves—and drew up a report so clear, con- 
clusive, and crushing, that animal magnetism 
sunk almost as rapidly as it had risen, and, 
laughed out of Paris, retired to hide its head 
with M. de Puysegur in the country. 


From this time we hear little of it until | 


within these last few years, when a young 
M. Foissac so constantly brought the subject 
before the Academy of Sciences, exclaimed 





gone through, an account is given of the 
mode of conducting the magnetic process, 
which we copy :— 

“The person to be magnetised was placed in 
a sitting posture, either in a convenient elbow- 
chair, or on a couch—sometimes even in a 
common chair. 

“The magnetiser, seated on a chair a little 
more elevate'l, opposite, and at the distance of 


| about a foot from the patient, seemed to collect 


himself for some moments, during which he 
took the thumbs of the patient between his two 
fingers, so that the interior parts of the thumbs 
were in contact with each other. He fixed his 
eyes upon the patient, and remained in this 
position until he felt that an equal degree of 
heat was established between the thumbs of the 
magnetiser and the magnetised. He then with- 
drew his hands, turning them outward, placed 
them on the shoulders, where he allowed them 
to remain about a minute, and conducted them 
slowly, by a sort of very slight friction, along 
the arms to the extremity of the fingers. This 
operation he performed jive or six times, which 
the magnetisers call a pass; he then placed his 
hands above the head, held them there a moment, 
drew them downwards in front of the face at the 
distance of one or two inches to the epigastrium 
(pit of the stomach), resting his fingers upon 
this part of the body; and he descended slowly 
along the body to the feet. These passes were 
repeated during the greater part of the sitting; 
and when he wished to terminate it, he pro- 
longed them beyond the extremity of the hands 
and feet, shaking his fingers each time. Finally, 
he made transverse passes before the face and 
the breast at the distance of from three to four 
inches, presenting his two hands approximated 
to each other, and separating them abruptly.” 

Of the results consequent on these mani- 
pulations, the committee proceed to make a 
fourfold division ; and these divisions are, in 
fact, so many conclusions, with which they 
preface their report :— 

** We have, therefore, established the follove 
ing four divisions : 

“I, Magnetism has no effect upon persons in 
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a state of sound health, nor upon some diseased 


persons. 

“II. In others, its effects are slight. 

“ILI. These effects are sometimes produced 
by ennui, by monotony, by the imagination. 

“IV. We have seen them developed indepen- 
dently of these last causes, most probably as the 
effect of magnetism alone.” 

This division is convenient to us, inasmuch 
as it enables us at once to go to the point. 
The first three sections in which magnetism 
either produced no effects, or such slight 
ones as might readily be accounted for by 
‘“‘ ennui, monotony, or imagination,” are, of 
course, so much in our favour—with them 
we have nothing to do. We therefore pro- 
ceed direct to the fourth, where the results 
developed are said to be most probably the 
effect of magnetism alone ; and, anxious to 
ascertain these results, we turn to the first 
case of the section, and read thus :— 

** A child of 28 months, subject, like its father, 
of whom we shall have occasion to speak in the 
sequel, toattacks of epilepsy, was magnetised in 
the house of M. Bourdois by M. Foissac, upon the 
6th of October, 1827. Almost immediately after 
the commencement of the treatment, the child 
rubbed his eyes, bent its head to one side, sup- 
ported it upon one of the cushions of the sofa 
where we had placed it, yawned, appeared agi- 
tated, scratched its head and its ears, seemed 
to contend against the approach of sleep, and 
soon rose, if we may be allowed the expression, 
grumbling. * * * We magnetised it again; but 
as there appeared, this time, no symptom of 
drowsiness, we terminated the experiment.” 

Prodigious! A little child, scarcely more 


than two years old, is placed on a sofa; 
around him sit six or eight grave-looking 
men, preserving a mysterious silence, with 
a proper allowance of canes, wigs, knee- 


buckles, and long faces: opposite him is 
placed one who, “* fixing his eyes upon him, 
proceeds to make passes, drawing his hands 
at a short distance in front of his face down 
to the epigastrium, and from that to the feet.” 
The poor little child, finding this but stupid 
amusement, rubs its eyes, yawns, scratches 
its head, looks sleepy, and at last grumbles 
and runs away—voild tout! And yet this 
is one of the cases in which the committee 
declare “it would have been difficult for 
them not to admit magnetism as the cause 
of the phenomena”! Verily, they strain at 
a gnat! 

The great new discovery, however, in ani- 
ma! magnetism, which she committee was 
more particularly called on to investigate, 
was that of Somnambulism, with its con- 
comitant of clairvoyance, which Mr. Colqu- 
houn translates ucidily. Now, this means, 
that after the patient, submitted to maguetic 
influence, has winked, rubbed his eyes, and 
finally gone to sleep, he, in a still higher 
state, awakes, not by his external senses, 
“ but as it were within himself, and his con- 
sciousness returns. When in this state, which 
can neither be called sleeping nor waking, 
he is placed in a very peculiar connexion 
with the external world. He is said to ob 
tain a clear knowledge of his own internal 
mental and bodily state—is enabled to cal- 
culate the nature, and foretell the course, of 
his disease—and to determine the most ap 
propriate remedies. Ie is also said to pos- 
sess the same power as regards other persons 
who have been placed in magnetic connexion 
with him.” In a still higher degree he be- 
comes generally prophetic ! 





Of the certainty of these wonderful powers 
M. Foissac undertook to convince the com- 
mittee ; and we believe he has actually suc- 
ceeded; though a more lamentable set of 
failures than the experiments, as reported by 
themselves, turned out, we never read. 

Louisa Delaplane was magnetised seven 
successive days by M. Foissac. “ At the 
third sitting she gave us to understand, that 
in two days she would speak and point out 
the nature of her complaint.” She was mag- 
netised for four days after this promise, and 
never said a word. 

Baptiste Chamet was magnetised, and be- 
came somnambulist at the first sitting, having 
been formerly subjected to this treatment. 
As he seemed in pain, he was asked what 
ailed him. He pointed to his breast. He 
was again asked, what part that was? He 
said it was his liver! 

Josephine (not Harriet) Martineau in her 
sleep said, that she did not see the persons 
present, but that she heard them. No person 
was. speaking at the time. She said she would 
awake after five minutes’ sleep, and did not 
awake until after seventeen. She announced 
that on a certain day she would give a de- 
tailed account of her complaint; and when 
the day arrived she could teil nothing. “ Zu 
short, she was at fault every time.” 

Next came Mademoiselle Couturier, who, 
it was said, would execute whatever her 
magnetiser desired mentally, without the 
necessity of being told. The committee 
requested, in writing, that M. de Geslin 
(magnetiser) would conceive the following 
directions: Go and sit down upon the stool 
in front of the piano. “ M. de Geslin having 
conceived this mentally, to/d the somnam- 
bulist to do that which he required of her. 
She rose from her place, and going to the 
clock, she said it was twenty minutes past 
nine”! 

The exquisite blunder of felling her to 
perform what he had in his mind, totally 
escaped the sagacious committee. It is evi- 
dent, that were the somnambulist aware of 
the magnetiser’s conceptions, she could be 
equally aware of his wishes, without the ne- 
cessity of being éold. 

A young woman, residing in the house of 
M. Chapelain, while in a magnetic sleep, 
uttered a ridiculous prophecy regarding her- 
self. The committee assembled at the ap- 
pointed time, like the celebrated conclave on 
the Cock Lane ghost, and with the same 
happy results—the prophecy failed to be 
accomplished. 

Here, then, are five cases, not selected, 
but taken as they stand in the Report (p. 135 
—141); and we do not see what ether con- 
clusion can be drawn respecting them, than 
that they were part enthusiasm, and part 
iinposture. 

We cannot trespass further on the patience 
of our readers, than to adduce one case more, 
which we have selected, because the com- 
mittee evidently regard it as mo-t important 
ind conclusive, and have deduced from it 
certain observations, which they are pleased 
to think definitive. The subject of it was 
Mademoiselle Celine Sauvage, a young lady 
who, during her somnambulism, had a great 





nsight into the bodies of her neighbours. 
io ascertain this, she was requested to ex- 
unine M. Mare. one of the committee :— 
“She applied her hand to his forehead, and | 
to the region of the heart, and in the course of | 


three minutes she said, that the blood had a ten. 
dency to the head ; that, at that moment, M. Mare 
had pain on the left side of this cavity ; that 
he often feltan oppression, especially after having 
eaten; that he must often have a slight cough; 
that the lower part of the breast was gorged 
with blood; that something impeded the ali- 
mentary passage; that this part (pointing to 
the region of the xiphoid cartilage) was con. 
tracted. * * * Wewere anxious to learn trom 
M. Mare whether he experienced all that this 
somnambulist had announced. He told us that, 
in reality, he felt an oppression when he walked 
upon leaving the table; that, as she announced, 
he frequently had a cough; and that, before this 
experiment, he dad felt pain in the left side of 
the head, but that he was not sensible of any 
impediment in the alimentary passage.” 

Was there ever anything more vague, 
more unsatisfactory, more contradictory ? 
She says, M. Mare has a pain in his head 
this moment. He says, No; but I had one 
before. She adds, You have often an op- 
pression, especially after meals. He replies, 
Yes, when I walk immediately upon leaving 
the table. She continues, Something im- 
pedes your alimentary passage. He rejoins, 
Iam not sensible of it. And this, we are 
told, is a perfect agreement between her an- 
nunciation and his declaration! Truly, M. 
Marc's is not the only head on the committee 
that deserves to be called a cavity. 

The second trial of Mademoiselle Celine’s 
skill, was on a lady who had dropsy and 
enlarged mesenteric glands. These were so 
large that they could be felt externally ;—of 
course, Mademoiselle had no difficulty, after 
“applying her hand repeatedly to the sto- 
mach,” &c., in declaring ‘‘ that there were 
swellings of the size of an egg, containing 
puriform matter, and that these swellings 
must be painful.” She made some other 
assertions. The lady died a year afterwards; 
but, “as the body was not opened, we could 
not verify what had been said by the som- 
nambulist”’! 

“O most lame and impotent conclusion!” 
But now comes the third and last great trial 
of her skill—the experimentum crucis—the 
irrefragable demonstration, which, like the 
lote-tree in Mahomet’s seventh heaven, there 
is no getting beyond. 

A young married woman, Madame la 
C , having the glands of her neck con- 
siderably enlarged, was subjected to a mer- 
curial treatment. ‘ The family of the patient 
under this treatment, alarmed at the appear- 
ance of some serious consequences, wished to 
have the advice of a somnambulist.” 

“ Mademoiselle Celine, whom M. Foissac 
magnetised in presence of the reporter, placed 
herself in connection with this patient, and 
affirmed that the stomach had been attacked by 
a substance like poison; that there was a slight 
inflammation of the intestines; that, in the 
upper part of the neck, on the right side, there 
was a scrofulous complaint, which ought to have 
been more considerable than it was at present ; 
that, by following a soothing treatment, which 
she prescribed, the disease would be mitigated 
in the course of fifteen days or three weeks.” 


The treatment appears sufficiently judi- 
cious, and very much like what, we should 
suppose, M. Foissac himself, who is a phy- 
sician, would have prescribed: it was, how- 
ever, quitted for mercury, the administration 
of which produced very serious affections of 
the stomach; and the young lady died after 
two months of acute suffering. 
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“A proces-verbal, upon opening the body, 
signed by MM. Fouquier, Marjolin, Cruveillier, 
and Foissac, verified the existence of a scrofu- 
lous or tubercular obstruction of the glands of 
the neck, two small cavities full of pus proceed- 
ing from tubercles at the top of each of the 
lungs ; the mucous membrane of the great cul- 
de-sac of the stomach was almost entirely de- 
stroyed.”” 

Now for the conclusions. First, the en- 
larged glands of the neck any one might 
either see or feel—there was no need of a 
somnambulist for this. Second, the destruc- 





tion of the inner coat of the stomach might | 


probably have been consequent on a long | 


continued inflammatory state of that mem- 


brane, which could be easily ascertained by | 


any medical person. 


We have no proof that | 


such knowledge was not previously ascer- | 


tained by Mademoiselle Celine, or M. Foissac, 
whose prophetess and pupil she was. 
if with this possibility we connect the expres- 
sion “ attacked by a substance like poison,” —- 
the fact that the patient had been under a 
mercurial course,—and the theory held by 
many continental physicians, as to the effect 
of this very powerful medicine, the probable 


Now, | 


sources of Mademoiselle Celine’s inspiration | 


become so evident, that we wonder they 
could have escaped even “the Committee of 
the Medical Section of the Royal Academy 
of Sciences.” But, third, the cavities comtain- 
ing pus at the top of each lung, proved the 
existence of tubercular consumption, of which 
we find not a word in Mademoiselle Celine’s 
revelations ! 

For our readers’ satisfaction, we think we 
have said enough. ‘To the French Academy 
of Sciences we say, when next you issue a 
commission, select men capable of judging 
of the laws of evidence, of detecting imposi- 
tion, of suggesting variations in experiments, 


of comprehending the relation between cause | 


clusions. 

To Mr. Colquhoun we offer no advice, for 
this simple reason, that we are sure he would 
not take it. 
only decid moments will be those of elair- 
tissimus error,” for 

Doubtless the pleasure is as great 
Of being cheated as to cheat. 


Storia d'Italia; continuata da quella del 


Guicciardini, sino al 1789. [fistory of 
Italy ; continued from that of Guicciardini, 
down to the year 1789.] Di Carlo Botta. 
15 vols. Paris: Baudry. 
A clever work, relating to an important and 
little known period of Italian history—namely 
from 1534 to 1789, by a very able man, who 
deeply feels the degradation of his country ; 
and yet, we must confess, it has in some 
Measure disappointed us. Perhaps this is 
our own fault, and we ought to have foreseen 
that, of whatever value to the historical and 
political student the Italian annals of these 


possess no intrinsic charm to inspire the nar- 
rator. This is the era of Italian decline and 
fall; and while great historical skill is required 


We fear, that for the future, his | 


| men in the Ecclesiastical States, by connivance | 


. . . ws | forms. 
and efiect, and of drawing legitimate con- | . a Be 
| lian republics, were exasperated by existing 





influence: he does not keep us fully and 
readily possessed of the co-existing condition 
of the different principalities, republics, and 
viceroyalties ; many parts bear no relative 
proportion to the whole (e.g. a whole book 
is engrossed by the earthquake of 1783); 
and, except with regard to Savoy, of which 
the history goes on pretty regularly, the work 
might rather be called a selection of historical 
events, than a history. 
that his style (of which hereafter) has engaged 


full as much of our author's attention as the | 
collection, the sifting, or the arrangement of | 


his materials ; for, in these respects, we find 
various trifling errors and inaccuracies: for 
instance, he speaks of Philip of Spain as the 
widower of Mary Queen of England in 1545, 
nine years previous to his marriage with that 
princess; which he afterwards records in 
1554, when it actually took place. We 
might readily give examples more impor- 
taut,—thus, where speaking of the attempt 
to introduce the Inquisition into the Nether- 
lands as began under Charles V.—naming 
the Duke of Lerma as still prime minister 
of Svain at Philip IIT.’s death, and the like; 
but we think the unconscious correction of 
the former error happily illustrates the sort 
of negligence we mean, and which is pecu- 
liarly objectionable in a writer who rarely 
cites his authorities. Still the book has great 
merit, as we will endeavour to show; and, 
though it is diflicult, in a short space, to dis- 
play fully the manner in which an historian 
conducts his story, we will try what can be 
done by abstracting and extracting the ac- 
count of the fate of Sienna. 

Sienna was still a republic after Florence 
had become a duchy, but, too feeble for in- 
dependence, it was under the somewhat arbi- 
trary protection of the emperor, retaining, 
however, much of real liberty, and all its 
The factions, always raging in Ita- 


circumstances; demagogues, employed by 
Francis I. of France, swayed the popular 
passions to his purposes; and the conse- 
quence was, the banishment of the most 


“dhe . | turbulent of the influential citizens, and the 
voyance ; yet perhaps his is a “ mentis gra- “ee ‘ - 


building of a citadel, garrisoned by Spaniards. 
The French agents now invited the Siennese 
exiles to a meeting at Chioggia. Here— 
One Giulio Veri, a physician by profession, 
and a Siennese by birth, spoke with great warmth, 
stating that the tyranny of the Spaniards had 
so provoked his countrymen, that the hope of 
any assistance, however small, towards recover- 
ing their liberty, would suffice to make them 
rise against their present condition. The mea- 
sure proposed by Veri was the more readily 
approved, because many Siennese exiles of great 
account, amongst whom Enea Piccolomini rank- 
ed as chief, strongly urged it; offering to raise 


of the pope, who liked whatever was hurtful to 
Cwxsar (the emperor), and in the Siennese ter- 
ritories, where, through their rank and depen- 
dents, they had much secret communication. 


With these joined Count Nicola di Pitigliano, 
two centuries and a half might be, they could | 


who, although he had, after his father’s banish- 
? . . 

ment, adhered to the imperial party, had been 

subsequently ill used through Gonzaga’s avarice, 


| and received by the French with lavish promises 


to carry on, simultaneously, the distinct his- | 


tory of several small states, the necessity of 
recording his country’s degeneracy, weak- 
hess, and vices, must weigh heavily and 
depressingly upon a patriotic writer. Botta 


| af Castro, then held by the Farnese, enemies to. | 


| 


of wealth and honours. 
on the borders of the Siennese, and of the Duchy 


Cesar and partisans of France, could do infinite 
damage to the aiiairs of Sienna. * 





In fact, we suspect | popular party had the chief hand in this business. 





Hie, possessing estates | 


of the boldest and most impetuous wished to 
prevent accidents, and concerted with the exiles 
how to change their country's destiny. Already, 
the time being agreed, they stood intent and 
prepared, having tound store of arms hidden in 
different houses, and provided with more from 
without—even from Rome full chests were openly 
sent, and entered the city; no great heed being 
given by Don Diego, whom arrogance had de- 
prived of understanding. The citizens of the 


But Giulio Salvi, who by flattering the people 
had made himself their tyrant, backed first by 
his own faction and then by the Spaniards, now 
committed an act of treachery; and hence pos- 
terity may (I say not that they will) learn what 
trust those eternal adulators of the people merit. 
Ile went to Don Francese d’Avala, captain of 
the Spaniards quartered at Sienna, and then 
governing in lieu of Mendoza, who was at Rome, 
and laid the whole plot open to him, even re- 
vealing the names of the principal conspirators. 

Don Francese, informed of the imminent dan- 
ger, applied in all haste to Duke Cosimo (of 
Florence) for succours. The duke sent him 
400 foot, under Otto da Montanto, and ordered 
other detachments to march upon Stoggia. * * 

Meanwhile, the leaders of the Siennese exiles 
had appeared at the Roman gate, and threatened 
to enter at all hazards. The whole city was in 
commotion. Amidst this disorder the balia, or 
constituted authorities, assembled, and sent four 
of their number to entreat that the exiles would 
abstain from arms, and not expose the city, 
where they were born and educated, to such 
peril. Piccolomini answered for all, that they 
were resolute, by every means and at every per- 
sonal risk, to restore liberty to their country. 
This said, they advanced; and when night, the 
time agreed on with the conspirators within, ar- 
rived, they set fire to the Roman gate and forced 
open the ‘Tufi gate. Having entered, they began 
calling the people to liberty; and the people, 
roused to fury, with such arms as they had, 
attacked the Spaniards and Florentines, who 
were drawn up in the piazza or square. Thence, 
being fiercely assailed from the adjacent houses, 
they were compelled to dislodge, and retire 
under the fortress and into San Domenico, 
maintaining, however, the street and gate of 
Camollia. 

The Siennese, meanwhile, received new suc- 
cours, and therewith new spirits; because, from 
the whole state, rather from all the country as 
far as Rome, armed men continually came in to 
their aid: such was the hatred conceived, by 
the whole population, to the Spanish name! 
Hence arose to Don Francese and Montanto 
the necessity of abandoning San Domenico and 
Camollia, and retreating into the fortress, where, 
having provisions for only a few days, they could 
not hold out long. 

At this period, the Siennese, fearing some 
movement from Stoggia, sent ambassadors to 
Cosimo, praying that he would not suffer their 
city to fall into utter ruin, by being again brought 
under the Spanish yoke; Sienna sought and 
wished only her own freedom, without in any 
way molesting her neighbours; and her first 
thought was, to live on neighbourly terms with 
the Duke of Florence. The duke sent Ippolito 
da Correggio and Lione Santi to Sienna, with a 
twofold commission: the one, to ascertain what 
strength and what constancy the people pos- 
sessed for the attainment of their purpose; the 
other, to secure them, in what way soever, even 
with liberty, to the imperial party. The com- 
missioners were on the point of succeeding ac- 
cording to Cosimo’s wish, the people having 
received them with the liveliest demonstrations 
of joy; but the negotiation remained in sus- 


| pense, because the duke required hostages, as 
At Sienna, though the majority would have | 


security for the observance of engagements, 


has evidently suffered under the deadening ! awaited a favourable opportunity of rising, many ' which the Siennese were reluctant to give him. 
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French interference and promises further 
checked the negotiation, eventually enabling 
the Siennese to obtain better terms. The 
citadel was to be given up to them and de- 
molished, and they were freed from their 
Spanish garrison, remaining an_ imperial 
republic, faithful to Charles V. Thus were 
they, for the moment, successful; but the 
affair ended not here— 

The Siennese, naturally imperialists, and who 
had promised with such asseverations never to 
fail in their devotion to Cwsar, suddenly chang- 
ing, and fed with hopes by the agents of the 
king (of France), declared themselves of the 
French party; and no sooner had the Spaniards 


evacuated the citadel, than they introduced into | 


it French soldiers. All was festivity. Lansac, 
the king’s ambassador, having in public form 
received the signoria (government), preceded 
by banners covered with golden lilies, and ac- 
companied by the clergy and the city magistrates, 
who followed him amidst a crowd that loudly 
vociferated the words, “ France and liberty,” 
presented himself at the entrance of the fortress, 
and said—* The majesty of the most christian 
king, hearing of the injuries inflicted upon you 
for so many years by the emperor, who, in order 
to keep you permanently in such subjection, 
built this citadel, was moved to compassion, 
and, like the just and valiant prince that he is, 
has in charity sent us with this army, to deliver 
you from this tyranny; therefore, in his majes- 
ty’s name, I restore you this fortress, that you 
may demolish it; and, for the preservation of 
your liberty, I offer you all his power and forces; 
asking nothing of you in return, except that you 
should unite for your liberty and recollect this 
boon.” ‘The Siennese thanked the king for the 
gift of liberty, not knowing what tears were to 
flow from so joyful a beginning. They likewise 
vowed to the French crown the faith and devo- 
tion they previously owed the emperor. 


superseded, as too moderate, by Cardinal 
Ippolito d’Este; and he again by Piero 
Strozzi, a Florentine exile in the French 
service. Sienna, now involved in the war 
between Charles and Henry II., was nearly 
taken by surprise by the Florentines, and 
afterwards regularly besieged. 

The Siennese were not wanting to them- 


selves, but displayed great courage, and a fierce | 


eagerness to defend their city. ‘The popular 
party, which had prevailed, appeared resolute, 
seeing itself pressed between defence and exter- 
mination; therefore did they apply with incre- 
dible ardour to arms and fortifications. All 
were armed, and divided into companies, each 


under its captain; and the duties on the walls, | 
or at the inner posts, were very regularly allot- | 
The soldiers in French pay shared, not | 
only willingly, but zealously, in the common | 


ted. 


labours, and gave hope, not merely of honest 
fidelity, but of distinguished valour. * * * 

Amidst such ardour in defence of liberty, the 
Siennese women proved that love of country 
is not less strong in those whom nature has 
made weaker: sweet, and atthe same time bitter, 


example,—since, if the defence were heroic, as 


in truth it was, too sadly fatal was its end. 

Our author then translates, from old Mont- 
luce, (sent by Henry II. to conduct the de- 
fence,) a description of the colours and dresses 


in which the difterent parties of ladies worked | 


at the fortifications. Meanwhile, the French 
faction throughout Italy prepared to assist 
the besieged city; against which all the 
Spanish partizans joined Cosimo. Recipro- 


| Sway. 





pitched battles, ensued, which terminated in 
the rout of Strozzi’s army. 

The tidings of such a disaster spread terror 
through Sienna. The most moderate, or those 
whose wealth made them the greatest sufferers 
from the war and siege, would have treated, 
which the duke constantly advised; but the 
popular party, which now held the government, 
knowing the severity of the emperor and the 


| duke, feared more from peace than from war, 


and obstinately resolved to endure every extre- 
mity rather than submit to the conqueror’s 
This they had sworn to Montluc before 
the defeat at Marciano; this they swore after it; 
protesting, they would sooner eat their wives 
and children, than not defend themselves. 
Good need had they of such obstinacy: for 
the Marquis of Marignano closed every pass, 


| and an extreme scarcity of all the necessaries 


of life was experienced in the city. Strozzi, 


| indeed, who was again in the field, made his 


way in with some loads of provisions: but this 
yielded little relief in such grievous want, and, 
at Strozzi’s own table, the flesh of asses was 
eaten, and no wine drunk. 

Here follow the turning out and driving 
back of useless mouths, and other horrors 
incident to blockades. 

In Sienna courtesies mingled with hunger 
and death. 
a trumpet, sent Montluc half a stag, six par- 
tridges, six bottles of wine, and six white loaves, 
that he might feast gaily on the morrow’s holi- 
day. He allowed him to procure from Florence 
the drugs wanted for the sick; and afterwards 
presented him with as much wine as a mule 
could carry. Montluc, then suffering under 
a severe and dangerous dysentery, had it dis- 
tributed amongst the pregnant women, to whom, 
in this deplorable extremity, it afforded great 
relief. 

The marquis battered the town from a hill 


| between Porta Orile and the Grande Osservan- 

Termes, the commandant of the French | 
garrison, sanctioned a democratic reform of | 
the Siennese constitution ; but he was quickly | 


za; but with incredible vigour and fury did 
the few remaining Germans (in French pay) 
and the citizens repulse him,—an admirable 
feat in bodies attenuated and wasted with 
hunger and fatigue. 

But now horses, mules, asses, dogs, cats, 
rats, mice, and even grass, were consumed 
and exhausted. 

Shadows rather than men inhabited Sienna, 
but desperate shadows, who preferred death to 
servitude. At lengih hunger overpowered even 
hatred of Cosimo and love of country. 

A capitulation followed, leaving Sienna 
still, nominally, a free imperial republic. 
But Sienna had forfeited Charles’s favour, 
and was coveted by Cosimo. It became the 
bribe by which he who had it and he who 
had it not, strove to purchase the duke’s 
friendship, and proved most efficient in the 
hands of the former. On the 19th of July 
1557, Don Juan Figueroa, in the name of 
Philip II. of Spain, formally transferred Si- 


| eina to Cosimo, and the republic was incor- 
porated into the duchy of Florence. 


Meélanges Politiques et Liftéraires. [Political 
and Literary Miscellany.] Par le Marquis 
de Salvo. Paris: Delaunay. 

Were we to attempt to describe the present 

work, we should be a little perplexed, from 

the heterogeneous nature of its contents. The 
style, however, both French and Italian, is 
pure and correct, and, though somewhat ela- 


| borate, and at times affected, it gives evidence 


that the Marquis is intimately conversant with 
the classic writers of the eighteenth century ; 
and he shows at times a strong predilection 


cal incursions, devastations, skirmishes, and | for the manners and customs, as well as the 


On Christmas eve, the marquis, by | 





a 
In politics he ig 
a doctrinarian ; he seems, indeed, to admire 
an absolute even beyond a constitutional 
monarchy. We incline to believe that the 
writer entertained somewhat different opi- 
nions in 1812, when he furnished political 
articles to a journal published at Palermo: 
but, heu quantum mutatus ab illo! Pre. 
sent and future generations will read with 
some astonishment the following passage :— 
“ The progress of civilization in the kingdom 
of Naples, will be forwarded by the conduct 
of the King and his family, who, being all 
endowed with extraordinary virtues and 
knowledge, act as stimuli to the talents and 
virtues of their subjects.” This, be it remem. 
bered, was written in 1829, and consequently, 
when Francis the First was king ; who, after 
having joined the constitutional party and 
sworn to maintain the constitution, did, with- 
in a few months, most shamelessly perjure 
himself, calling the Austrians to his assist- 
| ance, overthrowing the constitution, con- 
demning to death, proscription, and poverty, 
the greatest part of those who had trusted in 
his oath. 

Again, speaking of the state of the unfor- 
tunate Neapolitans, the Marquis says, “ Poli- 
tical opinions being justly considered as 
epidemical and contagious diseases, it has 
been thought expedient to subject the nation 
to sanitary precautions, but these are softened 
by the generosity of the monarch!” If to 
be forbidden to speak, to read, to write, and 
even to think freely, are considered soft mo- 
narchical precautions, what would constitute 
hard ones? 

M. de Salvo, too, has the courage to as- 
sert, that the kingdom of Naples was never 
so happy and so prosperous, as under the 
government of Acton! Happy and pros- 
perous under Acton?—Acton, who esta- 
blished the renowned triumvirate of Vanni, 
Guidobaldi, and Castelcicale, whose bloody 
exploits will never be forgotten in Naples, 
nay, in Europe?—<Acton, who ordered the 
plunder of all the gold and silver plate of 
private families, to support the intrigues 
and extravagances of Caroline of Austria ?— 
Acton, who was the principal cause of the 
persecution, exile, i aniees of the best 
informed and best men of the country ? 


¥ phraseology, of ‘that period. 


The Colonies, the Ionian Islands, and Sir F. Adam. 
By Col. C. J. Napier, C.B. 


A volume of 608 closely-printed pages on the 
dispute between the author and Sir Frederick 
Adam, is something monstrous, even in the pre- 
sent days of book-making. Few persons in Eng- 
land would read it through, to save the Ionian 
Islands from sinking to the bottom of the Adri- 
atic, and still fewer would care to remember a 
syllable of its contents when they had waded to 
the conclusion. The Colonel was for some years 
governor of Cefalonia; he introduced several 
important reforms into the administration, and 
projected many more; he especially laboured 
to control the feudal power of the chiefs, and 
to free the administration of justice from their 
control. Sir Frederick Adam had also some 
ambition to become a reformer; but he went 
clumsily to work, became jealous of the Colonel, 
and finally procured his removal. The Colonel 
sought redress at the Colonial Office, heard 
some honeyed sentences from the bland lips of 
Lord Goderich; but was refused an opportunity 
of vindication. He makes his appeal to the 
public in this bulky volume ;_but its length will 





effectually prohibit the appeal from being heard. 
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Nesselblatter. Neue Schriften, von G. M. 
Saphir. [Nettle-leaves, Satirical and Hu- 
morous.] 3 vols. Stuttgart. London: 


Bach & Co. 


M. Saphir recalls some of the best days of 
German humour—days, when a Lichtenberg 
and a Jean Paul like diamonds sparkled, and 
like diamonds cut;—when the hunchback 
wit of the one, and the humorous misan- 
thropy of the other, showed life, as it were, 
through a prism, mixing the grotesque with 
the brilliant, and tinting with its richest rays 
the features it had distorted. Such days 
were gone,—gone, we feared, never to re- 
turn; but M. Saphir has come to dissipate 
our melancholy forebodings; in him we re- 
cosnize a true descendant of the school we 
lanented,—in his pages “ glow their wonted 
fires.” 


| government) flay these merry fellows before 


they reduce them to starvation. 

While Saphir’s rod chastises political per- 
secutors, it does not spare religious ones. 
We shall give an extract from a portrait of 

A Jew-hater. 

Providence has given to every animal the 

means of defence and self-preservation. Upon 


Iddio e L’Uomo: Salterio. Di Gabriele 
Rossetti. [God and Man: a Psalter. 
By Gabriel Rossetti.] London: Rolandi. 


| Tuts little volume of lyrical sweetness, em- 


bodying much impassioned feeling, came 
upon us, in the present dearth of interesting 


| novelty, not the less welcomely for recalling 


man, however, an additional gift has been be- | 


stowed—that of rendering himself agreeable. 
Nor does there exist, from the prototype of the 


| Apollo Belvedere down to the most deformed 


Laplander, a human being so utterly insignili- 


| cant, or void of all attractions, as not to possess 
| some peculiarity which will render him in- 


teresting in the eyes of some other persons. 
Take for an example the pale-cheeked Mr. 
Spindleshanks. He is as chilling as a cold 


| a Russian boor, as brainless as a brain-drawn 


The point of M. Saphir’s satire being ge- | 


nevally contained in a word of double mean- 
ing, or some local or personal ridicule, the 
best translation of his compositions can give 
but a very imperfect idea of the original. 
We shall, however, present our readers with 
a few extracts, in order to show how well he 
has sueceeded in exposing the folly of those 
governments who attemnt to enslave the 
press, an attempt which, like other eflorts at 
despotism and oppression, the growing bro- 
therhood of nations must finally baffle. The 
temper with which M. Saphir executes this 
task is the more surprising, as an author who, 
like him, has been exiled, for his writings, 
from Vienna, Berlin, and Munich, might be 
expected to treat this subject with bitter 
acrimony, instead of that good-humouted ri- 
diculeswhich he displays in the following 
passages :— 

German Siamese Brothers.—In Pomerania, the 
Beotia of Germany, a farmer’s wife gave birth 
to twin sons, whose spinal bones were grown 
together. The two brothers were, in due 
course, instructed in Pomeranian science and 
learning, and the one became an author, and 
the other a censor of the press. 

The author wrote admirably; but no sooner 
did he turn his back, than his brother, the cen- 
sor, struck out all the most beautiful passages. 
Once, however, he contrived to write a satire, 
and was, in consequence, condemned to exile. 
What was to be done? The brothers were sent 
tothe frontier, where the author was put on the 
further side of the boundary, in a foreign terri- 
tory, while the censor remained within. There 
they continue to live in brotherly amity, each 
of them blessing Providence for having placed 
him in a country and under a government so 
widely different from that which has been allot- 
ted to the other. 

School-politics in Prussia.—The Prussian Siate 
Gazette contains an ordinance prohibiting all 
talking about politics in schools. We are un- 
able to inform our readers whether riding -schools 
and schools for scandal be included in this pro- 
hibition. It, however, appears to us that it 
would have been much wiser to have prohibited 
politicians from talking out of school. 

Censorship in Brunswick.—The following ad- 
Vertisement was sent for insertion to the Bruns- 
wick Gazette :—** The puddings of this country 
agree well with the constitutions of men. Per- 

sons of rank skin them before they eat them.” 

The acute censor, perceiving the libellous na- 
ture of this article, opposed the printing of it. 
The word puddings, he asserted, being an abbre- 
Viation of jack-puddings, evidently refers to the 
good and merry men of Brunswick, who would 
readily agree to accept the constitution of some 
other nation; while persons of rank (i, e. the 





° ° | 
mummy, as tedious ‘as a cholera-quarantine, as | 
J | ’ 


ignorant as a Mameluke, and as arrogant as a 
newly-hatched nobleman: he is, indeed, such 
a nonentity, that, but for the peculiarity we are 
about to describe, he would, in all probability, 
have been unheeded until the day of judgment, 


then. An instinctive dread of the latter risk 
may, indeed, have induced him to give such 
marked attention to those who boast their pre- 
eminence as “a chosen people.” Yet, even 
this personilied nought, encased in living parch- 


ment, has found the means of rendering himself | 


an object of interest. As soon as he makes 
his appearance in a company, you will hear 
some one ask: Who is that? Is he a poet? 
No.—A spy? No.—A lawyer? No.—A gentle- 
man? No.—A Saint-Simonian? No.—Why, 
then, he must be the shadow of Peter Schlemihl! 
No such thing.—What the deuce then can he 
be?—He is nothing less than—a Jew-hater. 
Thus his character in society is at once esta- 
blished; and this is, indeed, the cheapest, and, 
perhaps, the only way for a persou without cha- 
racter to obtain one. 

This misojudzism renders Mr. Spindleshanks 
highly interesting in the eyes of many, and 
above all, in his own. 

His wit, his bons-mots, his eloquence, his 
very courage, are totally dormant, except in his 
attacks on the poor, or rather the rich Jews. If 
he find himself where there are Jews, he is all 
animation. He forthwith addresses the ladies, 
one after the other, with “ Ah! how very plea- 
sant it would be if there were no Jews here! 
The Jews now infest the best society! You can- 
not go anywhere without casting your eyes upon 
some Jew!” 

If, on the contrary, there are no Jews pre- 
sent, he is as dumb as a fish; for, being too 
stupid even to talk about the weather or the 
influenza, the only words he has regularly been 
heard to utter on such occasions, are, ‘f Thank 
God! there are no Jews here; after which he 
generally leaves the tedious company to them- 
selves. The fact is, that without the Jews, he 
would be the most miserable wretch under the 
sun; and, should they ever play him the despe- 
ate trick of becoming Christians, he would lose 
his character and his speech together. 


We can scarcely expect our readers to ap- 
preciate the full force of this sketch, as Jews 
are not sufficiently numerous here to make 


it a merit to hate them. In fact, the con- 
stant recurrence of local allusions, while it 
must render the work excessively piquant to 
M. Saphir’s countrymen, increases amazingly 
the difficulty of transferring its point to any 
other language. We can fancy these little 
volumes elevated to a high place in an Aus- 
trian Indew Expurgatorius. 


ST 


| tiful improvisations. 


recollections of its amiable author, and of 
that enchanting climate and scenery, in which, 
a few years back, we first heard him charm 
the salons of Naples by his facile and beau- 
Alas! for the fair, the 
brave, and the gifted, who then listened with 


| us to his song, but have since disappeared, 





and are seen no more! And, alas! alas! for 
the remaining few who have passed the in- 


: ae | tervening years in sorrow, in exile, or, haply 
soultice, as insipid as a stale roll, as brutal as | 5 > . a ? 
! . : ee | amidst the horrors of the carcere duro! Who 


that has lived in Italy looks not back with 
regret on her beauties! Who that has shared 
the hospitality of her pleasant sons, respects 
not their insulted virtues, and feels not a 
brother's sorrow for their unmerited misfor- 


| tunes! 
and might, perhaps, have been overlooked even | 


Signor Rossetti is one among the many 


| victims of revolutionary change in Italy, who 
| have soothed the hours of exile, or adminis 


tered to those pressing wants from which 
their station in life had promised them ex- 
emption, by the exercise of talents, or the 
cultivation of intellect; and thereby have 
shed additional lustre on the land that has 
cast them forth. He is more particularly 
and advantageously known to the educated 
portion of Englishmen, by his learned ‘ Com- 
mentary on Dante;’ and the volume before 
us gives new proof that, as poet and patriot, 
he had a lawful call to the task of illustrating 
the mighty master of Italian epic. It is by 
works like these that the expatriated heap 
coals of fire on the heads of the oppressor ; 
for, under a just and well-regulated govern- 
ment, the authors of such works could not be 
deemed bad citizens. While the genius of 
Italy is thus making good its claims to the 
admiration of foreigners, her native muses at 
home are bound in an iren thraldom, and sleep 
as if it were in the silence of death. With or- 
dinary polities the dthen@um has nothing 
to do; but, if literature be its appropriate 
sphere, the interests of literature are deeply 
compromised in the present degraded and 
helpless condition of the Italian press. We 
should fail in our cbligations to the public, 
and to our character as Englishmen, did we 
not lift our indignant voices against the abuse 
of power, which presumes thus to stop the 
march of mind in so vast and important a 
portion of the European community—against 
a tyranny, which, in its wantonness or its 
cowardice, wages war, not merely against 
literature, but against the sciences most use- 
ful to humanity, and dares not permit the 
printing even of a journal on agriculture 
within the limits of its unhallowed sway. 
3ut were we disposed to subserviency and 
silence—were we induced, by false notions of 
our duty, to pass from our afflicted brethren 
pharisaically to the other side, the cause of 
Italian despotism would gain nothing ; where- 
ever a channel is open to opinion in Europe, 
the energy and the talent of Italy plead 
trumpet-tongued against her oppressors ; and 
the Pecchios, the Rossettis, and the Pellicos 
bear testimony to the meanness and worth- 
lessness of a government that would reduce 
them to silence, 
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This unhappy position of the Italian scholar 
gives a natural and justifiable bias to all he 
attempts; and the great majority of works 
published by the exiles have an open or secret 
reference to the political condition and intel- 
lectual wants of their countrymen at home. 
Neither the Austrian police, nor the Austrian 
custom house, can prevent the access of such 
works, or exclude the people from the foun- 
tains of instruction they open. Thus, the 
volume under review is intended to awaken’ 
the patriotism, and rouse the courage of the 
mass; to console them in affliction, and to 
point forward their halting hopes to a not 
distant future. It is, from beginning to end, 
an hymn to liberty, a call to freedom, under 
the high sanction of religion; and invoking, 
in behalf of suffering humanity, the authority 
of Him “ whose service is perfect freedom.” 

Religion and Liberty are heart-stirring 
themes, but the author has not trusted, in 
this volume, to their powers alone; he de- 
sires also to enlist, in behalf of his cause, 
the charm of music. He has given to his 
poetry a lyrical form, in a full knowledge of 
the influence of song upon the gifted popu- 
lation for whom he writes: nay, more, he 
thinks that the short metres of the Italian 
lyric are better adapted to the expression of 
religious sentiment—* to the vivacity of the 
images and the energy of the passion,” than 
the sluggish periods of a longer measure. 
“ Almost all the translators of David's psalms 
(he says in his preface) have erred in this 
respect; and have destroyed, by their prolix 
phrases and slow rhythms, the abrupt tran- 
sitions, which the mind of the reader could 
best fill up; depriving the inspired poems of 
that portion of the sublime which depends 
on laconisms and rapid flights.””. This is a 
point on which foreigners, perhaps, have no 
privilege to object; but we question whether 
the English reader, accustomed so long to 
hear the jingle of “amore” and “ dolore,” 
“di me preta” and “ felicita,” will easily 
divest himself of such associations, and feel 
reconciled to the use of frequent rhymes in 
poems of more weight and importance. ‘This, 
however, may not be the case with the natives : 
at least, we have a right to presume that the 
author is the best judge of the effect he in- 
tends to produce upon his own countrymen ; 
and, as every hamlet and village can supply 
airs to marry with his verse, and to give 
wings to its generous sentiments, their po- 
tency may be widely diffused; even though 
the great masters, now spread over Europe, 
should fail to recognize, in such ‘Tyrtean 
strains, the latent sources of a higher order 
of music, than ere to be found in the vapid 
libretti of opera houses,—or not dare to avail 
themselves of them. 

We will not attempt to render into English 
the beauties, of even a short specimen of 
Signor Rossetti’s volume ; but, for the benefit 
of such of our readers as are familiar with 
Italian, we extract one ‘ Psalm,’ which we 
think a fair specimen of the work :— 

L’ Amor della Patria. 
O @ alme sublimi 
Perenne alimento, 
Delizia e tormento 
D’ un nobile cor, 
O @ ogni mio male 
Sorgente e radice, 
Di patria infelice 
Santissimo amor! 
Tu sola mia colpa 
Agli occhi d’ altrui, 
La colpa per cui 
Pid patria non ho! 
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Ma indarno m’ incalza 
Maligna procella, 

Di colpa si bella 
Pentirmi non so. 

Pomposo giardino 
Di eterna verdura, 
Cui ride si pura 
La luce de) di, 

Lasciarti fu forza, 
Emporio dell’ arti, 
Per sempre lasciarti, 
Lasciarti cosi ! 

Volgendomi addietro 
Nell’ ultimo addio, 
Bel nido natio, 

Mi parve morir; 

E quando mi suona 
Sul memore core, 

Lo stesso dolore 
Ritorno a sentir. 

O gioja a chi giunge, 
Angoscia a chi parte ! 
Natura con arte 
Fe tutto per te ; 

Ma un genio maligno 
Deturpa ed oscura 
Quant’ arte o natura 
Propizia ti dic. 

Ahi! come fra l’ ombre 
Nascondi avvilita 
La fronte turrita 
Di cento citta! 

De’ mille tuoi pregi 
Ti resta soltanto 
Il misero vanto 
D’ infausta belta! 

O suolo ch’ ombrato 
Da fiori leggiadri 
Proteggi de’ padri 
L’ eterno sopor, 

E quando poi fendi 

’ esterna bellezza 
D’ antica grandezza 
Discopri un tesor! 

If the example here cited excels in tender- 
ness, the following stanzas, addressed to the 
monarchs of Europe, are no less characterized 
by force and pathos :— 


Un barbaro eccesso 
D’ ingiusto rigore 
Lo stesso timore 
‘Trasforma in ardir. 
Compressa rimbalza 
Natura infierita : 
Se un peso ¢ la vita 
Chi teme morir? 
Non struggesi il senso 
Del dritto natio :* 
Chi l’ opra di Dio, 
Chi strugger potra ! 
Ei resta talvolta 
Represso e non domo, 
Che nato con l’ uomo 
Con l’ uomo morra, 
No, illusi monarchi, 
Di regger le geati 
Quai branchi d’ armenti 
Via tempo non ¢; 
E tutte le industrie 
Di perfidi ingegni 
Non mutano i regni, 
Ma ingannano i re. 


The effect of such lines on a people groan- 
ing under a foreign yoke, and highly suscep- 
tible to poetic excitation, cannot but be great; 
and the appearance of works of this descrip- 
tion must be deemed among those signs of 
the times which can hardly be mistaken. 
The poet’s imaginings may be disregarded, 
as beneath the censideration of ministerial 
self-importance ; but, to the clear-sighted, 
they are straws which exhibit the coming of 
a terrible tempest. 





William Howitt’s Vindication of his * History 
of Priestcraft’ against the attack of Arch- 
deacon Wilkins. London: Wilson. 

We never before heard of the attack of Arch- 

deacon Wilkins, and care not two straws 

about the Vindication of the ‘ History of 

Priestcraft’; but old and pleasant associations 

would not permit us to pass without exami- 

nation anything from the pen of William 

Howitt; and what pleased us may please 








others: we shall, therefore, extract the fol. 
lowing, which has reference to some pass 
wherein the Archdeacon addresses the writer 
You, Sir, are a Quaker—you, Sir, are a poet 
— you, Sir, are a chemist”—and then upbraids 
him for stepping out of his vocation; ty 
which William Howitt ironically replies— 

“ What business had I to quit my laboratory 
and indulge in the pleasures of literature? jn 
those pursuits which, according to Cicero, ‘ado. 
lescentiam alunt, senectutem oblectant, secundas 
res ornant, adversis perfugium ac solatium pre- 
bent; delectant domi, non impediunt foris, 
pernoctant nobiscum, peregrinantur, rustican. 
tur?’ What business had I to do this? [It js 
true, little as I have done, I have already had 
my reward, in the life and strength and joy of 
my own spirit, and in the communion into which 
it has brought me with some of the first of 
minds. What business had Burns to leave his 
fields, where he 

Walked in glory and in joy 

Following the plough along the mountain side? 
Why left he his fathoming of ale firkins, to write 
the merry Tam O'Shanter ; the beautiful picture 
of humble and pious Scottish life, the Cottar’s 
Saturday Night; and songs and small poems, 
to whose quick spirit the heart of the Scottish 
exile, ‘ encamped by Indian rivers wild,’ throbs 
tumultuously, 

And glows and gladdens at the charms 
Of Scotia’s woods and waterfails ? 
And what business had Hogg to march out of 
Ettrick forest, and go waving his grey tartan up 
the streets of Edinburgh, strong in his marvel- 
lous resolve, to enrol his name amid the poets 
of the land? Oh, James! James! ‘ with whom 
hast thou left those few sheep in the wilderness? 
I know thy pride, and the naughtiness of thy 
heart!’ What business hadst thou at the Queen’s 
Wake? At the court of Queen Hynde?—te- 
clining in the glen, listening to the unearthly 
words of the pure Kilmeny; dancing with the 
faeries; telling of the Brownié of Bodsbeck; or 
singing one strong and peerless song of God's 
Omnipresence? What business had Allan 
Ramsay to go. before thee, chanting of the 
Gentle Shepherd? or a far greater Allan to 
come after thee, from the depths of Nithsdale, 
and casting down his mallet and chisel amongst 
his native rocks, dare to enter London and 
seat himself amid all the fair handiworks of 
Chantrey? What had he to do with collecting 
the Songs of Scotland ; or making mighty ballads 
of his own ? 
«A wet sheet and a flowing sea,’ 

what were they to him ?—he was overstepping 
his natural functions. O, honest Allan Cun- 
ningham! what business hadst thou with these 
things? And what business had William Roscoe 
to leave his mother’s tap; to give over carrying 
out her pots of beer, and to go and write the 
lives of Popes and Italian princes ; to ennoble 
his own mind; to cast a splendour over his na- 
tive town, and to leave a heritage to his children 
richer than a patent of nobility? And what 
business had those shoemakers, Bloomfield the 
Farmer’s Boy, and Gifford, the terror of dunces 
and the pride of Tories, to quit their stalls and 
dare to become famous? And those drapers, 
or drapers’ sons, Pope and Southey, and honest 
Izaak Walton, what wrong-headedness was 
theirs!) What right had Izaak to haunt the 
Dove, and Shawford Brook, and the Thames, 
with his rod and line, and go, in summer mea- 
dows, making sermons to himself of such beau- 
tiful and serene piety, as seldom issues from the 
lithographic press for the use of state priests? 
He has written the lives of certain Church wor- 
thies, too; and yet it is very questionable, that 
presumption of his. Those apothecaries, Crabbe 
and Keats, why did they not stick to their voca- 
tion, and avoid spoiling us with so much good 
poetry? What pity isit that our prudent Arch- 
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deacon was not present when Ben Jonson threw | 
down his hod of mortar, and Shakspeare left off | 
aching, to warn them against the sin of writing | 
dramas? Could he have prevailed on John 
Wilson and John Gibson Lockhart, and Walter 
Scott, and Sharon Turner, to abide by their 
rchments and pleas, what reading of multi- 
tudinous volumes might we have been spared! 
Washington left his farming, to liberate his 
country; Franklin his types, to frame a consti- 
tution for her; and Dr. Wilkins was not at hand 
to cry, ‘overstep not the proper limits of your 
professions |’ From the ranks of trade, from 
the very peasantry of the country, ascend to 
eminence clergymen, lawyers, and merchants ; 
three-fourths of our nobility have sprung from 
the same source ; and yet the enterprise of these 
men is very questionable, for numbers of them, 
with the happy daring of Sir Richard Ark- 
wright, reached distinction by overstepping the 
proper limits of their original professions. No- 
thing, therefore, can be more questionable, for 
Archdeacon Wilkins questions it!” 

We wish that the whole of the Vindication 
had been written in the same spirit. ‘“ Aye,” 
says Mr. Howitt, “ but as the Archdeacon 
voluntarily abandoned the courtesies of so- | 
ciety, he had no right to expect them from me: 
has he not charged me with Deism, Devilish- 
ness, and all manner of malignity ?”” What 
if he has?—the courtesies of society should 
be observed for self-respect, not out of re- 
spect to others.—If the Archdeacon has 
thrown them aside, so much the more scru- 
pulously should they have been observed to- 
wards him: what are they but the outward | 
manifestation of an untroubled spirit, that | 
rests satisfied in the consciousness of its single- | 
hearted sincerity of purpose?—When an | 
adversary comes to personalities and abuse, 
it is a duty in those who reverence truth 
and honour literature, to offer themselves as 
an example of forbearance; and we had 
hoped that Wm. Howitt would have shown | 
himself more tolerant even of intolerance. 





ORIGINAL PAPERS 





THE GUARDIAN OF MARIANA. 


H. Signior, 
Who’s he that stands on the right of the Count? 
A. The Guardian 
Whowould constrain the maid to wed the Count. | 
B. He looks a reverend man. 
A. He looks a knave. 
* * * * * 
A. That brow 
So overhanging and unseemly thick 
Bodes avarice,—fit penthouse to an eye 
That looks as it were lurking in its house, 
Not living in’t. That smile upon his cheek 
That cheek doth show to foe as well as friend,— 
Look for it any day in the weck, or hour 
In the day, you'll find it sitting there—a suit, 
So costly, honesty could ne’er afford 
For constant wear! That upper lip of his, 
So sleek and overhanging, is a cloak 
That sits not well upon his nether one. 
—A square, ungainly caitiff, fit for naught, 
But frieze and worsted !— 
H. Excellent i’faith! 
Signior, you're dangerous, —interpreting 
A language known to few,—against their wills 
Discours’d by all. 
James SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 


| tion which best suits my inclination. 
| dinner, I fancy that I have taken quite enough 


THE BENEFIT OF THE DOUBT. 

Wuen I heard some prisoners tried at the 
Old Bailey, I was particularly pleased with the 
amiable manner in which the judge summed 
up the evidence; for when any matter was at 
all doubtful, he invariably directed the jury to 
give the prisoner the benefit of the doubt. 
This was generous, and contrary to the frequent 
practice of mankind, who are too apt to judge 
harshly of their neighbours, and to see every- 
thing in the darkest point of view against those 
who have had the misfortune to transgress, in 
any degree, the strict laws of integrity. As I 
particularly love and admire amiableness, 1 
have endeavoured, ever since, to imitate the 
spirit of the judge, who, like charity herself, 
thinketh no evil. In a word, I have practised 
the pleasant principle of the benefit of the 
doubt in every case to which it is at all appli- 
cable, and I really think that it has rendered 
me one of the most amiable creatures in the 
world. For instance, in the morning, when I 
wake, which may be at eight, nine, ten, eleven, 
or twelve o'clock, I may iancy perhaps that it 
is time to get up, but [ am rather sleepy and 
heavy, and | am not quite certain that I have 
had rest enough, (for some constitutions require 


| more sleep than others,) so I give myself the 


benefit of the doubt, and doze away another 
hour or two—till at length I am absolutely 
tired of lying in bed; and then, as there is no 


| doubt to take any benefit of, I get up, and am 
| in a most amiable humour, and not cross and 


crabbed as those poor creatures are who leave 
their beds before they have had their natural rest. 
When I am once up, it frequently occurs to me 
that I ought not to spend the day in idleness, 
but to give myself seriously to some occupation ; 
but so many various modes of occupying myself 
are presented, that out of the multitude I know 
not which to choose; then, in the midst of my 
perplexity, I bethink myself that while some of 
mankind are best employed in action, others 
are most profitably employed in contemplation, 
and if I have any doubt as to which of the two 
I am most fitted for, I immediately take the 


| benefit of the doubt, and give myself to contem- 
| plation, and thus | find myself most amiably 


disposed. If I have a necessity to visit any 
distant part of the city or suburbs, and if I think 
that the walk may do me good, I peradventure 
also fear it may be too much for me, thereupon 
I give myself the benefit of the doubt, and 
take a cab,—this preserves my equanimity of 
temper; and I am not fretful and peevish as 
those who are over fatigued invariably are. 
If I meet in the streets a half-starved beggar, 


; or one who says that he is half-starved, and 


if I feel inclined to pity and relieve him, I 
think it possible that he may be an impostor, 


| and only wants the money to spend at the 


public-house ; thereupon I give myself the be- 
nefit of the doubt, and keep the money in 
my pocket; and I comfort myself with the 
pleasing reilection, that | have not in any way 


| eontributed to countenance hypocrisy, or to pro- 


mote intemperance; and as nothing more effec- 
tually tends to make aman amiable than the 
possession of a good conscience, I am quite 
pleased with myself for not having been instru- 
mental in assisting an evil-disposed person with 
the means of vice. If 1 receive two invitations 
to dinner—for such things will sometimes 
happen—and if one of the invitations should 
be accepted on the score of duty, while the other 
has claim upon the inclination, | weigh with 
great diligence the arguments on botii sides, 
and as with all my skill I find it impossible to 
put the matter beyond a doubt, I give myself 
the benefit of the doubt, and accept the invita- 
If, afier 


wine; yet if I feel disposed to take another 
glass or two, and I am not quite certain that it 





will be too much for me, forthwith I give myself 
the benetit of the doubt, and drink. 


In this practice of giving myself the be- 
nefit of the doubt, I believe that I am not 
altogether singular; I have occasionally ob- 
served this self-same moral amiableness in 
others. When a hackney coachman gets a cus- 
tomer, and is in any degree of doubt as to the 
distance which he has driven him, he always 
gives himself the benefit of the doubt, and 
charges the outside of his possible claim. When 
the driver of a sand-cart is filling his vehicle 
with sand, and has any doubt whether the poor 
donkey can by any possibility draw another 
bushel or two, forthwith he gives himself the 
benefit of the doubt, and heaps up the load till 
it is past all doubt that the beast has got as 
much as he can possibly draw: when the said 
sand-man is impatient to make progress, and 
has a doubt whether it be possible for the ass 
to move a little quicker, he gives himself the 
benefit of the doubt, and his donkey the benefit 
of the crabstick, belabouring the wretched ani- 
mal, till he puts it beyond doubt that the poor 
thing cannot move a step forwarder or faster. 
When a client comes to a lawyer with a bad 
cause in his hand, and a bouncing fee in his 
fist, the lawyer sees the hopelessness or wicked- 
ness of the case; but as it is just possible that 
there may be a chance of success, the lawyer 
pockets the fee, giving himself the benefit of 
the doubt, and goes to work for his client as 
craftily or honestly as may be. When a gentleman 
has been dining at a public dinner, and goes to 
look for his hat amidst a host of others, and 
doubts which is his own, he gives himself the 
benefit of the doubt, and takes the best that he 
can find. When a public-spirited and patriotic 
gentleman gets into parliament, all for the good 
of his country, and when a measure is proposed 
which may be beneficial, or which may not, and 
when a vote one way would do himself no good, 
and a vote the other way would, he gives him- 
self the benefit of the doubt, and votes accord- 
ingly. When a physician has attended a patient 
for some weeks, and there seems to be no far- 
ther occasion for his services, and no need of 
any more drugs; yet as it is possible, notwith- 
standing all favourable appearances, that there 
may be a relapse, he gives himself the benefit 
of the doubt, visits the patient once more, and 
administers another dose. When a shopkeeper 
has an article of doubtful quality, and a cus- 
tomer of doubtful sagacity, he forthwith gives 
himself the benefit of the doubt, sells the doubt- 
ful article, and puts it beyond all doubt, that 
some folks are more easily imposed upon than 
others. When a stage-coachman picks up a 
roadside passenger, and doubts whether it be 
quite honest to appropriate the proceeds to him- 
self, he gives himself the benefit of the doubt, 
and forthwith pockets the fare. When a party 
of schoolboys have arranged an excursion to 
commit depredations on a neighbour’s orchard, 
and one of them feels a little hesitation and a 
few conscientious qualms as to the matter, and 
has some doubt as to whether he may not do 
better by abstaining from plunder; but being 
rather partial to apples, and knowing that if he 
does not steal them, he will not have any, and 
doubting whether, after all, there be any such 
mighty great crime in stealing a few apples, he 
gives himself the bencfit of the doubt, and sticks 
to his party. When a cab-driver or a water- 
man has taken two or three fares successively 
in his cab or boat, and finds, after the departure 
of the last customer, a purse at the bottom of 
the cab or boat, and he knows not to which of 
the three it belongs, in such circumstances the 
readiest way of settling the matter is to give 
himself the benefit of the doubt, and put the 
purse into his own pocket. When a voter at 
an election can get a fee from one candidate, 
and not from the other, and there is some doubt 
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in his mind as to which is the best man to vote 
for,—as it is a difficult matter for common 
minds to determine on state affairs,—he forth- 
with gives himself the benefit of the doubt, and 
votes for the candidate who pays best. Then 
what a blessed thing is doubt, since so many 
benefits result from it! Life would be a very 
duil concern if we had no doubts; for then we 
should have no opportunity for the exercise of 
our judgments, and we should have no use for 
that beautiful and graceful quality called dis- 
cretion. 

Sir Roger de Coverley was very right, when 
he said, * There is a great deal to be said on 
both sides.” Does not every body see, that if 
there were nothing to be said on one side, there 
could be nothing said on the other? And if 
there were nothing to be said on either side— 
there would be nothing said at all; and perhaps 
very little done. It is impossible to imagine 
anything so stupid as an unanimous world, or 
so dull as a life without a doubt. ‘They, there- 
fore, are guilty of much cant, and of great dis- 
play,—I may say, an unnecessary display of 
stupidity, who express a wish to have everything 
brought to a certainty; they would have a com- 
pletely drab world—there would be neither hue, 
nor colour, nor complexion about it. We should 
all trot on in the monotonous stupidity of hack- 
ney-coach horses with blinkers on their eyes— 
they have no benefit of doubt; for when they 
feel the whip, they know they must move, if 
they can; and when they feel the tug of the bit, 
they know they must stand still. 
no doubts—their orbit is not eccentric—they 
indulge in no extravagances. Truly, there isa 
great benefit in doubting; and had it not been 
for the beneiit of the doubt, you, gentle readers, 
would not have had the pleasure of reading this 
paper. So doubt no more that doubt is good. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 
Munich, August 1. 

GERMANY is growing dull, and in fact, like 
France and England, is growing absorbed in 
thoughts and discussions too serious to permit 
literature to thrive. So that novels, annuals, 
and even literary papers are going down. The 
ouly subjects that vie with political subjects, 
are the politico-economic, the commercial 
questions. And it is worthy of remark, that a 
number of journals have been started, which are 
wholly devoted to commercial news and specu- 
lations. Frankfort, Nuremberg, Augsburg, 
send forth their blatter, on subjects that interest, 
and that they understand, which is a great 
matter. It is a sad affair for us, with weak 
stomachs, accustomed to feed on trifles and 
made dishes, to have the plain roast put be- 





They have | 





| from various correspondents. 


really worth coming to Munich to hear ; as well 
as Esslair in ‘ Wallenstein,’ or Seidelman, the 
Stutgard actor, in ‘ Mephistopheles.’ But one 
may wait half a year for each piece. The thea- 
tre, nevertheless, ought to be better at Munich, 
for it is, as in Paris, the great resource of the 
inhabitants: many go every night that itis open, 
the middle classes, in this aristocratic land, hav- 
ing no other resource but the cofive-house, or 
their families. Indeed, I formed a very just judg- 
ment of Munich, the first day, from an intellec- 
tual barometer, that I have always found correct: 
this is, the catalogue of the chief circulating 
library. Now in France, in Baden, in Wur- 
temberg, this influential book-depot contains 
always a certain portion of grave works—of his- 
tory alittle, poesy a little, memoirs much. But 
in Munich, nothing is read or asked for but 
novels—novels and books of devotion form, in 
fact, the literature of Munich; that is, of society, 
for the University stands apart, and can boast 
the first library and some of the first professors 
in Europe. But the University, which has not 
been long established in this metropolis, has as 
yet had but a very small influence upon the spirit 
of the city. The students stand apart; and they 
are said to be the idlest in all Germany. 

The chief professors are, Schelling in philo- 
sophy, Goenes in sacred history, Tbiersch in 
the classics; all very eminent men. But although 
there are nearly 2000 students, the courses of 
the two first are but thinly attended. The 
library and its appendages are a perfect mine 
of all that is curious and valuable in early typo- 
graphy, engraving, and drawing; weeks would 
not suflice to explore it. In biblical literature, 


| it is especially rich, and to the monarch’s cre- 


dit, he is building a splendid edifice for the re- 
ception of the library and its treasures. Having 
lodged his statues sumptuously in one building, 
his pictures in another, it would not have been 
fair to have left books and prints worse off. 
We really behave most beggarly in England, 
on all these points. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Allan Cunningham, we hear, has a new edi- 
tion and a new Life of Burnsin hand. Hitherto 
the works of the illustrious peasant have been 
ill-arranged ; the natural order of composition 
has been neglected; poems which he never 
wrote have been printed as his; much which 
bears the stamp of his own peculiar genius is 
still in manuscript; while his letters have been 
compelled to carry the dead weight of others 
To arrange the 


| works of the poet in a natural and intelligible 


fore one in this way, and told to eat or starve. | 


The theatre too is degenerating. ‘That of Mu- 
nich used to be famous. The house is new, 
larger than Covent Garden, and, like our thea- 
tres, giving an opera one night, and a tragedy 
the next. 
have seen ‘Schiller,’ till they are sick, and 
there being nothing new, ‘ Massaniello,’ * Wil- 
liam Tell,’ & Co. monopolize the scene. I have 
not seen a good classic play announced during 


But tragedy is not the mode. People | 


my whole stay, except for a new actor’s début, | 


and then we had ‘ Schiller’ and empty benches; 
and yet Mad. Schroeder played, the only actress 
I ever saw that I could compare with Miss 
O'Neil. 
been, of course, vain to look for such. 


On the French stage, it would have | 
But the | 


German and the English very much resemble | 


each other, in tone, in gesture, in the senti- 
ment of the piece and of the acting, and even 
in what are called stage traditions,—the walk, 
the change of place, the fifty tricks and customs 
of the scene. Mad. Schroeder is unfortunately 
very ugly, but her declamation is good, and her 
pathos is more natural and affecting, if possible, 


order—to illustrate and explain them with in- 
troductions and notes—and to add to the whole 
such a full and ample Memoir, as shall display 
his character as a man, and his merits as a poet 
—and relate the story of his brief, but eventful 
career in a manner at once faithful and bold, is 
the task to which Mr. Cunningham has ad- 
dressed himself. He has obtained, and is still 
obtaining, new matter, poems, letters, and anec- 
dotes from many sources. ‘The work will extend 
to six volumes; the first to contain the life, the 
other five the poems, letters, songs, remarks, 
and memoranda; and each volume will be illus- 
trated with two landscape vignettes, from draw- 
ings on which artists are at this moment em- 
ployed, in the counties of Ayr and Dumfries. 
Among forthcoming works, is, we hear, ‘ An 
Investigation into the Origin, Religion, Man- 
ners, Customs, Language, and History of the 
Ancient Inhabitants of Celtic Gaul and the 
British Islands, including Ireland ;’ intended 
as an introduction to the ‘ History of the British 
Islands,’ by Sir William Betham.—Also, an 
‘ Oriental Annual,’ to be illustrated with twenty- 
five plates, from drawings by Daniell, the Royal 


than in the best actresses we have had, She is | Academician, of such subjects as seemed to him 





most beautiful in nature or art in the Eastern 
world. 

The pleasantest information we have heard 
lately from the continent, is contained in a 
letter from Professor Rossini, dated Pisa, 26th 
of July—of which the following is a translation : 

“ There have been lately discovered in Rome, 
and I had them only the day before yesterday 
under my own eyes, twenty-seven compositions 
by Tasso, all in his own hand-writing, and all re- 
lating to his ‘love engagements’ with Eleonora, 
and to his misfortunes. I thought I was ina 
dream. Not only is it clearly proved by his 
own words, that he was imprisoned on account 
of his attachment, but that he was condemned 
by the Duke as a madman, after he had extorted 
from him an oath that he would feign madness, 
These papers are of the greatest value. A sonnet 
wherein he inveighs against the Duke, on account 
of his sentence, ends with these terrible lines:— 

Se tanto Alfonso ebbe ardimento e fine 
Sol sara prova nell’ eta future 
Che i deliiti dei Re non han confine, 
After this, there is the sonnet in which he says, 
Giurai, Signor, ma il giuramento mio 
Fu un esecrando sacrilegio indegno 
Che a suo voler regge e governa lidio, 
L’opra stupenda dell’ umano ingegno,” 

We are grieved to hear doubts entertained 
regarding our chance of obtaining a new Na- 
tional Gallery for painting and sculpture; our 
ministers deliberate, doubt, and do nothing: one 
day this new wonder is to arise at Charing Cross; 
next day Whitehall is to be fitted up as a gal- 
lery; and again the rumour is, that as the site 
of Charing Cross is too small, and Whitehall is 
a chapel, it would be foolish on the one hand, 
and sinful on the other, to do either; and the 
most economical way is to do nothing. Now, 
the site at Charing Cross is ample, without 
hiding the church of St. Martin’s ; the chapel of 
Whitehall is scarcely large enough, plan it as 
we will—it needs no architect or committee to 
come to these conclusions. The ministers may 
rest assured that the only thing hateful to the 
people is to see their money fooled away; and 
there would be less grumbling at an honest 
vote of 150 or 200,000/. for a noble structure 
that should do honour to the country, and bring 
foreigners to see and admire, than at any paltry 
50,000/., to be lost in re-modelling Whitehall, 
building a chapel for the turned-out soldiery, 
and so on, according to the conditional “ if’s” of 
Lord Duncannon’s hints and explanations. 

Paragraphs are met with in all the papers, 
about the enormous losses of Laporte at the 
Italian Opera this season. We give very little 
credit to these reports; there have been few 
costly novelties, and for six weeks after Easter 
the house was crowded. 











PINE ARTS 
Design for a National Naval Monument. By 
Thomas Bellamy, architect. 

Tue architect proposes to fill up the vacant 
ground at Charing Cross, with a great naval 
monument, of which he has given us a sKetch 
and a description. The chief beauty in the 
design is, its promise of durability; and the 
chief defect, want of elevation and grace. It 
consists of platform upon platform, containing 
a vast number of pedestals for statues ; the whole 
surmounted by a tower, on the summit of which 
His Majesty is seated, with sceptre and crown. 
There are many lions, many sea-horses, and 
many admirals. We must have something more 
stately and Jess cumbrous. 

Gallery of the Graces. Part VI. Tilt. 
THE audacious title of this publication is well 
supported by the painter and the poet: some- 
times, however, the latter sees more than the 
former has painted— Miss Landon has added an 
arm of snow, adorned with rubies, to the en- 


gtaving of ‘The Fair Patrician.’ The lady 
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most to our liking is, ‘ Nature's Favourite,’ by | 

Boxall: she is an exhalation, and a beautiful 

one, from the verses of that name by Words- 

worth. Nor is ‘ Eleanora,’ by Stone, much 
amiss, were she not so wondrously wide from 
shoulder to shoulder. There are some very 
natural and elegant verses from the pens of 

Miss Landon and Alfred Tennyson, united with 

these ‘Graces’—painting and poetry go hand 

in hand. 

Portraits of the principal Female Characters in 
the Waverley Novels. Parts iX.& X. Chap- 
man & Hall. 

Tuts is another work of fancy with a bold name. 

All who read the novels of Scott cannot avoid 

imagining to themselves something of the form 

and lock of the many fascinating women whom 
the magician’s wand has summoned into exist- 
ence. Sundry artists, desirous of sparing the 
reader the trouble of all thought in future, have 
given his principal ladies shape and colour; 
and here we have no less than a round half 
dozen of them. The firct is ‘Lucy Ashton’— 
the lovely and the timid; she is from the pencil 
of Etty: we cannot deny that she is beautiful, 
though she is not our Lucy Ashton. The second 
is ‘Janet Foster’: she is not our little prim sly 
puritan, with a dash of the rustic in her nature, 
but something too lofty, both in look and stature. 

The third is of another stamp, and, perhaps, 

with the exception of one by Leslie, is the most 

original and truly fascinating of the whole series: 
the ‘ Evelina Berenger’ of Inskipp deserves, and 
shall have, a frame from us instantly. Not so 

‘Catherine Seyton,’ by Edwin Landseer; the 

countenance is, indeed, Scottish, and the face 

agreeable, and stamped with intellectual quali- 
ties; but she is not our gay, mercurial Katie, 
all wit and life, who told Roland Graeme, that 
no woman minded pages and puppy dogs. The 
fifth is ‘ Mary, Queen of Scots,’ as she appeared 
to Zucchero: the great fame of her loveliness 
will not allow us to be satisfied with anything; 
we believe there is not one portrait in existence 
which Mary sat for. This one does as well as 

any, and has been accepted by the world as a 

true one. We are admirers of ‘ Hermione’; 

said in these pages to belong to ‘ Anne of Gier- 
stein,’ but who, we suspect, is the Lady Her- 
mione of the ‘ Fortunes of Nigel.’ She is by 

Parris, and a sweet creature, though she shows 

her white teeth more than we desire in one we 

love. ‘ Kilchurn Castle’ and ‘ Loch Tay’ are 
the landscapes which belong to these numbers 

—and two more beautiful ones could not well 

be found. 








THEATRICALS 


KING’S THEATRE. 

Tue season closed on Saturday last, rather 
inauspiciously, with an indifferent performance 
of Paer’s opera of ‘ Agnese.’ In the absence 
of a prima donna, the services of Mad. Gai were 
enlisted; this lady came direct from Milan, two 
seasons ago, to take the character of Lady Sey- 
mour, at the first production of ‘ Anna Bolena;’ 
and, from our recollection of her singing in that 
opera, we were not surprised at her failure on 
Saturday. The whole interest rested on Tam- 
burini, whose acting and singing were admirable, 





HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

A one-act farce, called ‘ Pyramus and Thisbe,’ 
written by Mr. Charles Mathews, afforded us a 
lively half hour at this house on Wednesday, and 
assisted to fill in the gap caused by Mr. Farren’s 
indisposition. We take this opportunity of 
Stating, with sincere pleasure, that Mr. Farren’s 
health is improving, and of expressing our 
earnest hope that he may soon be restored to 
the friends who esteem him, to the public who 
admire him, and to the art which he so admi- 
rably illustrates.—To return to Mr. Mathews’s 


Piece. It is a light and slight, but bright and 








tight, little trifle—good for a thirty minutes’ 
laugh, to as many as may choose to draw upon 
it for that amount. The four persons con- 
cerned—Mrs. Humby, Mrs. W. Clifford, Mr. 
Brindal,and Mr. Buckstone—bustled it through, 
and kept the game well alive to the end. More 
need not be said, except that it was very cor- 
dially received. We afterwards had the plea- 
sure of hearing Madame Malibran’s deep deep 
voice in the song of ‘ The deep deep sea,’—type 
of the element she sung of, her almost bound- 
less voice ebbed and flowed alternately—some- 


times dying away in soothing murmurs, and | 


then suddenly advancing in an irresistible vo- | 
lume, and lashing the various cliffs at pleasure. | 


This gifted creature’s voice is surely the Ame- 
rican sea serpent of music. It is to be met with 
in folds, in coils, in wreaths ; but nobody seems 
to know where either the head or tail of it is to 
be found. 








MISCELLANEA 


Fate of Dr. Dixon, the African Traveller.—A | 


letter received from Cape Coast Castle, dated 
April 28, gives the following account of this cata- 
strophe :—Dr. Dixon was proceeding through 
the interior of Africa, from the Dahomey coast, 
to meet Captain Clapperton and his companions 
at Katunga. The king into whose territory he 
was about to enter from Dahomey, having sworn 
to afford him protection and assistance, came 
out of his principal town to meet him, attended 
by his sons and chiefs, and desired his eldest 
son to swear fidelity to the stranger, after the 
fashion of the country. This is done by drawing 
a sabre, and making a long harangue, using the 
most violent gestures, and pushing the sword 
in the face of the person in whose favour the 
oath is taken: in fact, they show their dexterity 
by cutting close to the face, without actually 
touching it. Dr. Dixon unfortunately mistook 
the nature of the ceremony, and thinking the 
King’s son meant to kill him, drew his sword 
and thrust it into his body. The Doctor would 
have been sacrificed on the spot, but the King 


unexplored, often did we wade through mud up 
to our knees, and as often were we obliged to 
scramble over the roots of the mangrove trees 
which happened in our course. About eight 
o’clock, the sun came out intensely hot; we 
occasionally penetrated the woods to escape his 
scorching beams, and as often were driven from 
the woods by myriads of mosquitos and sand 
flies. One of our party gave out about this time 
and took to a boat. Most gladly would I have 
followed his lead, but was deterred by pride. 
Onward we went, baking and broiling; and what 
was more discouraging still, we could discover 
not a single bird worthy of note. Mr. Audubon 
went on, neither dispirited by heat, fatigue, nor 
bad luck, whilst we began to lag, and occasion- 
ally would dodge under some tree, to catch a 
breath, or sit down to blow. We toiled along 
in this way for several miles, and finally reached 
the Light House, tolerably well broken down. I 


| gladly accepted of the use of a horse, whilst the 


| rest of the party returned to town in a boat. ‘To 


Mr. Audubon this was an every day affair: he 
rose every morning at three o’clock, and went 
out in a boat, and cruised in search of birds, &c. 
until twelve or one o'clock, at which time he 
usually returned to dinner. During these expe- 
ditions he took no refreshments but biscuit and 
molasses and water, proving by his example that 
ardent spirits are never necessary to health, 
even under the greatest exposure and fatigue. 
Before and after dinner, as soon as he returned 
from the morning jaunt, Mr. Audubon employed 
himself in drawing such birds as he might have 
procured during the morning, and in the even- 
ing he was on the hunt again. ‘Thus has Mr. 
Audubon been employed day after day, for 


| weeks and months on the Florida Reef, explor- 


ordered him to be safely guarded, declaring that | 


he could not break his oath though his son had 
been killed. 
sent on his journey, under the protection of an 
escort; but the instant they passed the boun- 
daries of the King’s dominions, thinking the 
King’s oath no longer binding, they fell on the 
doctor and killed him. 

M. Audubon.—The following account of a day 
passed with this persevering naturalist is from 
the Charleston Mercury, U.S.—* In order to give 
some faint idea of Mr. Audubon’s exertions, I 
will briefly relate the occurrences of one day’s 
excursion, on which I accompanied him. At 
half past two o’clock, A.M. our party assembled 
at a given place; we were provided with two 
good boats, a number of hands, and all the ne- 
cessary apparatus. At three o'clock we started, 
and steered for two or three small mangrove 
keys lying to the northward of Key West; we 
made a circuit around them, but saw nothing 
worthy of note. Previous to our getting clear 
of these keys, we got ashore upon a long bank 
making out from one of them, which rendered 
it necessary for all hands to get overboard, Mr. 
Audubon being among the foremost. We hauled 
the boat over the bank, and bore away for a 
narrow opening between Key West and Stock 
Island, through which we proposed passing. 
Here we again got into shoal water, and were 
again compelled to getoverboard. Our boats were 
hauled over a flat nearly a mile in length before 
we could get them afloat. Having passed through 
the cut, we landed on a long sand-bank on the 
eastern extremity of Key West. An hour or 
more was spent here in collecting shells; after 
which, we footed it around to Key West, while 
the boats were rowed along the beach by the 
hands. Not a pond, lake, or bog, did we leave 


The next morning Dr. Dixon was | 





ing mangrove keys, swamps, and other places, 
into which I question much if any animal, two- 
legged or four-legged, had ever before penetrated, 
unless it was the pelican or cormorant.” 
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s { Thermom. ometer. 
Waka | Maen: | Nome | Winds. | Weather 
Thur. 8| 72 46 29.93 N.W. Cloudy. 
Frid. 9| 74 48 29.90 N.W. | _ Ditto. 
Sat. 10, 72 46 Stat. N.W Shrs. p.u. 
Sun. 11 69 43 Stat. N.toN.W Clear. 
Mon. 12' 70 43 Stat. N.W. Cloudy. 
Tues. 131 70 46 | 29.98 N.W. Ditto. 
Wed. 14 69 45 | 29.60 N. Clear. 


Prevailing Cloud,—Cirrostratus, ; 

Mean temperature of the week, 58.5°. Greatest vari- 
ation, 31°.—Mean atmospheric pressure, 20.715. 

Nights and mornings fair throughout the week. 

Day decreased on Wednesday, Ih. 54 min. 





NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ART. 

Reasons for Christianity. 

Landseer’s Lilustrated Edition of the Romance of 
History, to be published in Monthly Volumes, each 
containing six plates, illustrative of the most striking 
and interesting scenes. It will be commenced on the 
Ist of November. 

Cruikshank v. Witchcraft, and Cruiskhank v. the 
New Police. 

Just published.—The Germany and Agricola of 
Tacitus, with an English Version and Notes, by D. 
Spiller, l2mo. 4s. 6¢.—Select Orations of Cicero from 
the Text of Orelius, with English Notes, by the Rev. 
M‘Kay, post Svo. 10s.—Agassez’s Journey to Swiizer- 
land, &c. demy S8vo. 12s.— British and Foreigu State 
Papers, for 1830 and 1831, 30s.—Herne Bay Guide, 
with three Maps and Plans, 12mo. 3s. 6d.—Dr. Uwins 
on Disorders of Brain and Nervous System, Svo. 75.— 
Voyage of the Amherst, 8vo. 8s.—Finch’s Travels in 
the United States and Canada, 8vo. 12s.— sray’s iento- 
mology of Australia, Part 1. 4to. 21s.—Biographie Bo- 
realis; or Lives of Distinguished Northernes, by Hart- 
ley Coleridge, 8vo. 16s.—H. Coleridge’s Poems, 8vo. 
6s.—The Outcast of Naples, and other Poems, by H. 
Dalton, 12mo. 6s. Gd.—Johnson on Indigestion, 5vo. 
6s. 6d.—Squarey’s Rules of Court, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
N. S.—I. 0.—R. R.—Nemo.—Received. 
Conchologist’s Text Book.—We find we uninten- 
tionally overstated the relationship between Captain 
Brown’s Zoological works. The identity is confmed 
to the plates and the conception. ‘ Entomology’ was, 
by some mistake, written instead of Conchology. 
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THE ATHENAUM. 





ADVERTISEMENTS | 





KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 


HE SENIOR and MEDICAL Depart- 
ments of this Institution will RE-OPEN on TUESD: 





the Ist of October next; and the SCHOOL will RE-COMMENCE 
on WEDNESDAY, the’ 11th of September. 
SENIOR DEPARTMENT. 

The CLASSES for the College Students fae follow the regular 
Course of fnstruction in Christian Morals, Mathematics, Classic ho 
Lite route, and English Literature aud ¢ ‘omposition, will t 
RE-OPENED, under the superintendence of the PRINCLP AL, 
aud Professors HALL and ANSTICE, on the Ist of October nest. 
These Classes are likewise open for such individuals as may be 
desirous of confining themseives to any particular branch in the 
preceding Course, and are not regular students, 

Distinct Courses of Lectures and Classes of Private Instruction 
wili be given on the following subjects :— 

Divinity .......ecccee Fhe Rev. the eieciow, 
Classical Literature + Anstice, Exq. B.A 
Mathematics The Rev. T. G. Hall, M.A. 
Natural and 
phy .... 


Law and sheet NCE seeeee 
Political Economy ......+-++eese08 














J. Spurr r, Esq. Sem 
Rev. “Richard Jones, M.A. 


Geology c.ccceseeeeeeeeeeees Chagies: Lett, Enq. For. 
















Sec. G.S. 
Zoology .. arte Rennie. Esq. M.A. 
Chemistry « F. Danicll, t RS. 
tanv. 4 v. Burnett, Esq. i 





Anatomy, Puysio 
Anatoniy .... 

al 

Surgery .. 
Medicine, Princ iplen ind ‘Pra ractic 
Materia Medic a and Therapeutics 
Midwifery, and Diseases ot Children 
i edicine ... 
bbinical Lite rature 
Oriental Languages and Literature 
French Laugwage aud Literature .. 


aud Morbid 


Herbert Mayo, Esq. F.R.S. 
Richard Partridz 
- JH. Green, Ex. EARS 
of Francis Hawkins, M.D. 
Bisset Hawkins, M.D. 
Robert Fergusson, M.D. 
Thomas Watsou, M.D. 
The Kev. M.S. Alexander. 
o 4, Ve Seddon, 














> +3 














L. T. Ventouiliac, Esq. 
Adolph Bernays, Philos. D. 


German ditto....ceeceeeee Giesser 
LL.D. 


Italian ditto ...... G. Rossetti, Esq. 
Spanish ditto .........06+ J. M.de Aleali, Esq. LL.B 
Any further information on the subject of the preceding Courses 
aud Classes, may be obtained upon application at the Secretary's 
Ollice, or to the respective rma 5 
. OTTER, M.A, Principal. 
N.B. The Medical Departme b oo re-open on Tuesday the 
Ist of October next, with an i.trodie tory Lecture by Professor 
Watson, at three o’Ciock in the Afternoon precisely. 


PRET Or PRIZE 
BY THE 








ESSAYS, ON SUBJEC A Ley OPOSED 








ZOOLOGICAL sOCIETY OF DURLIN, 
“T being one of the principal a of the 
& Zo ical Society of Dublin to encourage those persons, who 








ure engaged inthe study of natural history in Treland, to comma. 
nicate the result of their observations, the Council have resolved 
to appropriate tour gold medals to this purpose. 

1. The first med a will be given to the writer of the best essay 

the comparative anatomy of the nervows, the respiratory, 
: vasenlar, or yt: digestive systems, whether followed out 
through all the families of a given class, or traced from their first 
rudiments to their complete developement in the same animal. 

2. The second, to the writer of the best essay upon the meta- 
morphosis of crustacea, as observable in the various yenera, aud, 
as far as may be, in the several species which inhabit the brish 
coast. 

3. The third, to the writer of the best and most complete essay 
upon the general 7 nology of any district in Treland, 

4. And the fourth, to the author of the best monograph upontlhe 
species of any extensive division of animals found in Ireland,or 
in the I as, with a minute description of their natural cha- 

rs, organization, and habits, 
he @ssays unust he forwarded to the Secretary, with fictitions 
signatures, on or before the ist of November, 1834 

It is the intention of the Council to refer the essavs to a Com- 
mittee of English Naturalists, to decide upon their respective 
merits; after which, with the permission of the writers, both the 
prize essays, and any others of value, will be published, 

Farther paiticuiars may be learned by application to the 
Secretary. Signed by order, 

July 25, 1833. d -ORTLOCK, See. 


ORNE’S PUBLIC LIBRARY and 

READING. ROOM, No. 105, Cheapside, nearly opposite 

“ow Chareh: cousistiy Wan extensive Collection ot Works in 

the various Departments of Literature, with a good Supply of the 
New Publications and Periodic =. 


























Te . 
£5 5 will be « ntitled to a Booke in Town, or » in the Country. 


3 —_—_ ; 12 
Sakai rs at Two Guineas per Annum, One 
lings the Haif Year, or Fifteen 3! 
to 4 Books at a time, 
logue, 3s. 

‘PORINT of the ST. ATUE of SIR JOSEPH 

BANKS, executed by CHaNTrey, aud now placed in the 

fh. alt of the British Muscum. 

\ Private Plate of this Statue having been engraved by Cozens, 
for the purpose of presenting one to each of the 200 Subscribers, 
the Committee, appoiuied to conduct the execetion of the Statue, 
deeming it de sirable that a limited number of impressions should 
be ofiered to the public, have given 100 of them to the Artists’ 
General Benevolent Institution, With the exception ofthe prints 
intended for the Subscribers, those to be presented to certain 
Public Lastitutions, aud those hereby advertised, no further im- 
pressions are to be taken from the Plate. They can be obtained 
only from Messrs. Paul and Dominic Golnaghi & Co. Print- 
sellers, Pall Mall East, at the price of One Guivea each, who 
have liberally undertaken to dispose of them, free of expeuse, 
for the bevefit of the above-named most useiul Charity. 

15, Mill street, Hanover-square, 
___ August 7, 1833. 


PROV INCIAL NEWSPAPERS.—A return 
has been made to the House of Commons, of the Number 
ot “Stamps issued to each of the Provincial Newspapers in Eng- 
land, in the year ending on Ist April, 1833. The six to whom the 
greatest number have been issned, are, the Leeds Mercury, 
311,000; the Stamford Mercury, 272,500; the Manchester Times, 
185,500; the Manchester Guardian, 182,000; the Liverpool Mer- 
cury, 172,500; and the Hampshire Telegraph, 1°6,000. Of the 
whole number, 176, there are only 59 which have had so many 
As 52,000, or 1000 a week; and many have not had more than 
10,000, or 200 a week, 


Pound Six Shil- 
Nings the Quarter, are entitied 
including Magazines aud Reviews.—Cata- 


























ATIONAL GAL LERY of PR ACTIC. AL 
SCIENCE and WORKS of ART, LOWTHER ARCADE, 

and ADEL AIDE- sT ET, WEsT sT RAND. Open from Ten 
o’Clock in the Morw 

Steam Gun discharging a Volley of Seventy Balls in mers’ oe 
conds—Steam Boat Models propelled on Water by Paddle- 
—Sieam Enagiue Models in motion—Model of a Carriage pone 
with great ge a8 oo showing a brilliant C ombustion 
of the hardest Sieel—a ynet producing a Spark capable of 
igniting Guupowder—an Electro-Maguet sustaining upwards of 
400 pounds weight—Exemplification of a Plan for prevevting 
Ships foundering at Sea—Modei of an Oven in daily operation, 
showing the plan by which, during the process of baking bread, 
a spirituous liquid is obtained—an Apparatus daily exhibiting the 
cooking of Meat by Gas—a Mouse in a Diving Bell—an Air 
Balloon Antedilavian Foseit Organic Remains—Pictures by the 
Old Masie including some splendid productions of Murilio— 
Sculpture—Self-acting Music al Instruments—with puucrous 
other interesting objects 

Mr. JO 'ARTIN’S most celebrated Picture of ‘ The Fall 
of Nineveh,’ with several other of his Pictures and his splendid 
Enzravings, being no longer separately exhibited, constitute a 
highly valuable addition to the numerous other objects of luterest 
and Amusement deposited in this most attractive Gallery. 

Great Solar and Oxry-Hydrogen Microscopes, maguifying the 
Auimalcula ina Drop of Water more than 100,000 eae and 
exhibiting numerous other wonders in the Animal and Vegetable 
World; with a variety of other interesting and amusing Optical 
Apparatus: together with a Diorama of the ‘Wreckers off 
Calais,’ from the celebrated Painting by C. STANFIELD, R.A. 
Admission—To the Gallery, 








































To the Micro- 





ee Is. 

scopes and Diorama, , Catalogues, gra 
*,* The Proprietors, whilst "ther invite the co-operation of 
the Toventor aud of the Patron of the Arts and Scieuces, have 
to acknowledge the Presentation and Deposit of numerous highly 
valuable Models and Works of Art.—All Deposits preserved with 
the greatest care, and restored whenever required. 











Just published, in 1 vol. demy Svo. price 12s. cloth extra, 
JOURNEY to SWITZERLAND, and 
Pedestrian Tours in that Country ; including a Sketch of 
its History and of the Manners and Customs of its Euhabitants. 
By L. AGASS Esq. late of the Royal Navy. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill. 


SCHOOL BOOKS 
Published by A. J. Nala M.A. Red Lion- cont, 
ondon; and may be had of all Bookse Ss. 
THIRD GRE RK DELEC “T US; or, 
NEW ANALECTA MAJORA; with English Notes, 
By the Rev. F. VALPY, Maste of Reading School. 
Intended to be used after ‘the * Second Greck Delectus.’ 

PART |. PROSE, price 8s. 6d. bd., contains Selections from 
Hero dotus, Xenophon, Isocrates, Plato, Demosthenes, Lysias, 
Thuevdides, Longinus, ~ pancene istus. 

PART Il. POETRY » 9s. Gd. bd., contains Selections 
from Hon Hesiod, AJenaaies Rhodius, ‘Theocritus, Piudar, 
Euripides, Sophocles, Eschylus, Aristophanes, & 

N.B, ‘The two Parts may be had in one volume, price 15s. 6d. bd. 

2. Second Greek Delectus; or, New Ana- 
lecta Minora. with English Notes. By the Same. 
8vo. 9s. 6d. 

3. Brasse’s Greek Gradus; or, Greek, Latin, 
and English Prosodial Lexicon. 2nd edition. Cue thick vol. 
8vo. Lbs. bds, 

4. Homer’s Iliad, with English Notes to the 
First Eight Books. By Rev. E. Valpy, B.D. 4th edition. 
Svo. 10s. 6d. 

- ’ . 

5. Homer’s Iliad, 
5th edit. 8vo. Gs. 6d. 

6. Greek Exercises; or, an Introduction to 
Greek Composition: so arranged as to lead the Student from 
the elements of Grammar to the highest parts of Syntax. In this 
work the Greek of the words is not appended to the Text, bui 
referred to a Lexicon at the end. 2nd edition; in which many 
important improvements are made, and Specimens of the Greek 
Dialects, and the Critical Canons of Dawes and Porson are 
added. By the Rev. F. V alpy, M.A. Master of Reading School. 
6s. 6d, 12mo0, bound.—A KEY may be had, price 3s, 6d. 

~ , 

7. Elegantiew Latine; or, Rules and Exer- 
cises illustrative of Elegant Latin Style. Intended for the middle 
aad higher Classes of Grammar Schools. By Rev. E. Valpy, B.D. 
9th edition, improved and made easier, 4s. 6¢. A general list of 
Phrases, as used in the original, and an Index, are added.— 
A KEY to the Latin may be had, price 2s. 

8. Second Latin Delectus ; 
Delectus and the Analecta Latina Majora. With English Notes. 
By the Rev. F. Valpy, Master of Reading School. 8vo. 6s. bon ud. 

9. Analecta Latina Majora; containing Se- 
lections from the best Latin Prose Authors ; ac E nglish | Notes, 
Xe. on the plan of Dalzel’s Analecta Gr: vol. 8¥0. 10s. 6d. 
—This work is intended to be used after * Valpy” 's Secoud Latin 
Delectus.’ 

10. Virgil, with English Notes at the end, 
Original, and selected from the. Delphin and other editions. No 
—" tatio. 7th edition. 7s. 6d. 1smo. 

. Virgil: text alone, 3s. Gd. 

2, Greek Vocabulary. By the Rev. 

Major, Master of fiw’ s College School, 2s. 6d. 
Of the = " 1y be had, 









Fleet-street, 








2ud edition, 





Text of Heyne alone. 








to connect the 









J. KR. 













s.d. 

Valpy’s Greek Grammar.. é % Juvenal, Text only, 12m0. 3 6 
Schrevelius Lexicon,Greek [ren f 5 6 
and Enslish. By the Rew. | First La 1 6 
J. R. Major. 2nd edit. 26 
much improved, and i 40 

‘ en led ..seceseees-16 0 | Latin Delectus . - 2 6 
Latin (reete Latin Delectus .. 6 6 

Peonen by Robertson, Latin Grammar . 26 





impr we'd edition Epistole Ciceronis, 


eeseee li O 

























Grecian Anti- | lish Notes....cccesecees 30 
i d edition ....17 0 |/C. Nepos, with Eaglish 
Barker’s — Lenpriere, | Notes and Questions, by 
Abridged 6 | Bri nck apa 3 6 
Entick’s Latin 2 | Eatrapies, 2 6 
Dictionary ; great tly im- Ovid's Metamorphoses, do. 46 
proved; by the Rev. Dr. Phaedrus, iy dsestns 26 
ORIEN catscaccnenmasces 0 Latin Prosody, do. 3 6 
Latin Gradus, without Ovid’s Epistles, &e. FE 
Verses or Phrases . 6 | lish Notes 0 
Horace, with Epkome Sacre 
Nov ° 0}; En V NOLES ..cecceeee 2 0 
no Not 6 New Reader, Classical and 
Virgil, igmo., 12th edit 6| Miscellaneous .......06. 3 6 








o 3 
*,* Ask for Valpy’s Editions of the above. 








Just eebiiched, ina cheap form. prone lida gratuitous satin 
tion, price Is. 6d ger edition, 4s. 6d. cloth, 
OHN HOPKINS’ ‘S NOTIONS on POLI. 
TICAL ECONOMY, 
By the Author of ‘ Conversations on Chemistry,’* Political 
Economy,’ &e. &e. 
“ Delightfully writt and admirably adapted, by plain 
straightforward sense, 


its virtuous purpose—the improvewe: 
‘. i) 
of the labouring classe: —Rdinburgh Review. ' 


By the same Author, just published, 

The Seasons: Stories tor Young Children, 
Vol. 1, WINTER; Vol. 2, SPRING ; Vol. 3. SUMMER; Vol, 4, 
AUT UMN. 2s. cach vol. haif bound. 

Stories for Children, explaining the Manner 
of Building a House, &c. &e. 1 vol. 2s, half-bound. 

London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman, 
Under the Direction of the Committee of General Literature 
and Education, appointed by the <a ead 
romoting Christian Knowle 
Sc YENES and SKETCHES beak “ENGLISH 

HISTORY. Vol. I. With Eugravings. Price 3s. 6d. cloth 














lettered, 

{tis our purpose to narrate the principal and most interestiy 
events in the anuals of England; not to reject any topic con. 
nected with them which is likely to entertain and instruct: Re- 
ligion, Literature, Customs, aud Manners; to avail ourselves of 
authentic private memoirs "and anecdotes of celebrated person- 
ages; sometimes to com) rise the history of many years in a brief 

passing notice; at others, to dwell for a ,cousides able periad on 
that of a few weeks, or even of a single day. 

London: John W. Parker, Saturday Magazine Office, West 
Strand. 











FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, 
Pablished by sisted and Ne k, Paternoster-row ; and 
+ J. Valpy, ondon: 

SHREV ELIU S’ GREEK and ENGLISH 
n LEXICON. With many New Words. 2nd edition, im. 
proved and enlarged ; to which is added, a Copious English and 
Greck Lexicon, intended to assist the Learner in Greek Compo- 
sition. Edited by the Rev. J. R. Major, M.A. of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and Head goes nod King’s Coliege School, London, 
la a large vol. 8yo. 16s. bor 

A Greek and E nglish Manual Lexicon to the 
New Testament, with Examples of the Irregular Lutlections, &, 
By J. H. Bass. 2nd edil. 18mo, 5s. boa rds. 

A Vocabulary of the Greek Roots. 
Rev. Richard Povah, LL.D. 2s. Gd. bound. Was 

An Introduction to the Principal Greek 
Tragic and Comic Metres in Scansion, Structure, "as id Ietus. By 
James’ Tate, M.A. 2nd edit. 8vo. with an Appendix on Syilabic 
Quantity in Homer and Aristophanes, Price Ss. canvas boards. 

A Dictionary of Latin Phrases. By W, 
Robertson, A.M. of Cambridge. New edit. royal 12mo. 15s. bound, 

Analecta Latina Majora; exactly on the Plan 
of Daizell’s Analecta Greca. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bound. P 

The Universal Latin Lexicon of Facciolatus 
and Forcellinus. A New Edition, in which the Paduan Appendix 
has been incorporated; the Italian Significations rendered into 
English: the work of Tursellinus on the Particles of Latin 
Speech, Gerrard’s Siglarium Romanum, and Gesner’s Etymolo- 
gical Index are added; and the whole enriched with a Copious 
Appendix of upwards of TWENTY THOUSAND WORDS. By 





By the 

















James Bailey, A.M. In 2 very large vols. royal 4to, price 
6/. 16 i. in canvas boards. Bye: s ‘ é 
erpta ex Caii Plinii Secundi Historia 





Naturali, in Usum Scholarum. 
in nova Instiiutione Novocasirensi Pralector. 
4s. 6d. neatly bound, 

A Collection of English Exercises ; translated 
from the Writings of Cicero, for School Boys to re-translate into 
Latin. By William Ellis, M.A, 13th edit. 3s. 6d. bound. 

A Key to the Second and Third Part of Ellis's 
Exercises, with References to the Passages in Cicero. 3s. bound, 

The Antiquities of Greece. By John Robin- 
son, D.D. With a Map and Designs from the A 2nd edit, 
considerably enlarged. tu a thick vol. 8vo. 17s. boards. 

issays on the Institutions and Manners, &c. 
of Ancient Greece. By H. D. Hill, D.D. t2mo. 7s. boards. 

Sketches of the Domestic Manners and In- 
stitutions of the Romans. New edit. 12mo. 7s. boards. 

A History of the Roman Emperors, illustrated 
with Portraits and Maps. 18mo, 7s. boards. 

Maps and Tables of Cirenclogy and Genealo- 
gy; illustrative of the History of Europe. For the Use of Harrow 
School. In 4to. price 8s. 6d. half-bound and lettered. 

Bruce’s Historical and Biographical Atlas, 
for Schools and Students in Ancient History. Small folio, Charts 
finely engraved, 16s. half-bound. - ss 

Bruce's Summary of Ancient History and 
Biography ; a C ompanion to theabove. 8vo.3s. 6d. canvas bds, 

The Natural History of Religion; or, Youth 
armed against Infidelity and Religious Errors. Iu the Catecheti- 
cal Form. By the Rev. R. Taylor. 12mo, price 4s. cloth bds. 

An Epitome of Paley’s Philosophy; contain- 
ing the Substance of the Arguments comprised in that work, ia 
the C ateche ical Form. By the Rev. S. Rowe, 12mo. 4s. s¢ pwede 

An Epitome of Paley’s Evidences of Chris- 
tianity. By the Same. 2nd edit. 1L2m0, price 3s. sewed. 

The following under the Superintendence of the Society of 

Jseful Knowledge. 

History of Greece, with 
Table and Index. 8vo. 5s. cloth, . 

A History of the Church, from the earliest 
Ages to the Reformation. By the Rev. Geo, Waddington. lua 
thick sol. Svo. price 13s. 6d. cloth ee See 

Natural Philosophy, Vol. I.; containing the 
Preliminary Treatise, Hydraulics, Hydrostatics, Heat, Mecha- 
nics, Optics, Pe ation of Light, Glossary, and Index. 15 
Numbers, price 8s. iu cloth boards, m 

Natural Philosophy, Vol. containing 
Popolar Entreduction to Natural fa Newton's Optica, 
O;tieal lustrumenis, Thermometer and Pyrometer, Electricity, 
jalvanism, Magnetism, Electro-Magnetism, Glossary, nd Ludex. 
Numbers. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. in cloth boards, 

Geometry, Plane, Solid, and Spherical, 
price 5s. cloth boards. 


Notas adjecit Gulielmus Turuer, 
i la i2mo, price 
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FIFTH EDITION, 

Considerably enlarged and much reduced in price, arising from 
its great and increasing circ ulation, 12m. 6s. 6d. vards, 
HE COOK and HOUSEWIFE’S MA- 

NUAL: a Practical System of Modern Domestic Cookery 
and Family Management. Containing a Compendium of French 

Cookery, and of Fashionable Confectionary, Preparations for lu- 

valids, @ Selection of Cheap Dishes, and numerous useful Mis- 

celianeous Receipts iv the various Branches of Domestic Economy. 

By MISTRESS MARGARET DODs, 
Of the Cleikam Inn, St. Ronan’s. 

Cookery and Domestic Ecovomy are not standing still any more 
ather branches of useful knowledge ; wor have the Editors 

of this Manual been inatientive obsersers of their gradual ad- 
raucement, Stimulated, and even bound in gratitude, by the very 
fyvourable reception that this work originally received, and 
shich it still c mtinues to enjoy, they have spared no pains in 
improving the original receipts, and in adding to their nuniber, 
both (rom the valuable contributions of triends, and from the 
overies in culinary science, which have been promulgated 
within the last three years at bome and on the Contivent.—The 

Publishers and Editors have only at this time to express their 

hope, that the present edition will be found, besides being in- 

creamed in utility by numerous additions, more perfect in all the 

details, from careful revision. ast , 

Published by Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; and Simpkin and 
Marshall, London. ok ; rn 
‘ Just published, in small 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 

HE SHELLEY PAPERS. 

Reprinted from the Atheneum, including Poetry and 
Prose, by the late PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY, with a MEMOIR 
of him by his Relation, Schoolfellow, and Friend, CAPTAIN 
MEDWIN. gs ¥ 

«This memoir of his life is written with perspicuity and ele- 
gance, and there is a grace about it, that is derived from the 
ponourable glow of friendship, which, while it warms the tints of 
the descriptions, makes the narrative at once the more pleasing 
and imp ressive.”"—Metropolitan Magazine. 

“Iyteresting to all admirers of the poet, and calculated to 
jocrease their numbers.”’— Monthly Repository. 

“To the readers of the Acheneaum the ‘Snelley Papers’ are 
already familiar; but we think their intrinsic merit fully justities 
their republication in a separate form.”—AMonihly Magazine. 

“A litle volume which those who loved the man, and ad- 
nired his gevius, will peruse with great interest..’—Tait’s Edin- 
burgh Magaz 




















tue. 
Whittaker and Co, Ave Maria-lane. 


UCKINGHAM’S PARLIAMENTARY 
REVIEW will be continued throughout the Recess, in 
Mouthly Numbers, price Is. 

This New Series atiords a favourable opportunity for con- 
menacing the Work, which has been stamped with public appro 
bation during the Session; and Advertisers will also find ii a 
cheap and extensive medium for Announcements of every de- 
scripiion.—Orders received by all Booksellers. 

Advertisements should be sent to the Publishers, Messrs. 
Simphin aud Marshall, Statiouers’ Hali Court, early, to cusare 
teerbon. 


Just pubii-led, in 2 “volss BIO. pric e€ tis. boards, ; = 
Nanearis E of the EXPEDITION to 
F PORTUGAL, under the orders of His Imperial Majesty 
Vow Pedro, Duke of Br 





audza, 

OYD HODGES, Esq. 
Late Colonel in the Service of fier Most Faithful Majesty the 
; Queen of Portugal. 

s work itself, we have every reason to believe, is the stric 
troth."—Times, ly 16. ‘ Replete with amusing matter, an¢ 
writen in a dashing soldier-like style.’—Age, July 7. 
pers couid be enabled, by disposition aud circumstance, to 
aford a clearer view of the contest in Portugal than the author 
of these volumes.’ —Literary Gazette. ** A pleasant, an Lonest, 
and auafiected narrative."—Atheneum, * As the production of 
an avowed partisau, the volames display intinitely more dour, 
liberality, aud even generosity, tuan could reasonably have veen 
anticipated. The present clear and simple statements of facts 
expose ech petty int e, furnish many personal and charac- 
terisiic sketches, and ound with incidental desctiption and 
tuecdote.”"—Court Journal, July 20. sis a verv entertain- 
ing and, at the presentcrisis, avery interesting work.”’—Halifox 
Guardian, July 26. ** Much bas been said of Pedro within the 
lat three or four years, but we shall nowhere gain a better in- 
eight into his character than iu these pages of Colonel Hodges.” 
—Npectator, July 13. ninend everybody who is in- 
terested in the subiect to peruse the warrative.”— Alles, July 28, 

Asa continuous account of events Which have led tothe present 
auspicious position of aflairs, and which must form a very im- 
portant poriion of the history of Portugal, the work of Colonel 
Hodges will be found most vainable; and from the nature of the 
detailsof which it iscomposed, and the style in which it is writte 
Ncwunot fail to be read with great inter —Naval and Mili- 
tary Gazette, Juiy + “The volumes before us evidence an 
intelligent aud reflecting mind, a generous disposition, accom- 
Pavied by nO wean talent for observation and position,” — 
United Service Gazette, July *€ There is one main feature in 
the Colonel's book, Which we cannot sufficiently admire 
— fairness and impartial tone.”—Fiaser’s Magaz 

igust, 
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James Fraser, 215, Regent-strect. 





Just publisiid, in 2 vols. post 800. 16s. 
HARACTER; or, JEW and GENTILE. 
“4 _ By s. LEMAN GRIMSTONE. 
ti The story is sustained with muce iuterest, and the ¢ Jew and 
ritile’ is a manifest improvement on *W Love.” The 
Conversations show an unusual degree of talent and intelligence.” 
~Literary Gazette. nd ; 
ree The keneral object of the work is extremely commendable, 
a. pe have much pleasure in recommending this hew produc 
Weetl a very taiented lady to the patrouaze of the public.”— 
feily Dispateh. 
» Chara ter, or Jew and Ge 











ha 








le,’ by Mrs. Leman Grimstone, 
a Public ation fuil of admirable ralitv. The autloress is a 
Panapher- The opinions are more acute and profound than 
cunded in novels.—To the e umeration of female 
cae ae volumes, we would add the name of the authoress 
» Mrs. Leman Grimstone.””—Spectelor. 
Pith must content ourselves with the pleasure of extracting a 
uae from the beautiful wreath before us, the sight of 
Lell’s Neu we think, beget a desire to see the wreath itself.”— 
(8 New Weekly Messenger. 
besoin Js origival aud really able thought in these two yo- 
neneks es have amply furnished forth half-a-dozen modern 
“ » —~Lraminer, 
oe Grimstone’s management of her ‘graver materials de- 
repo applause. She never wearies you with di-quisi/ious, such 
pel na eet with in ‘Tremaine’ or ‘De Vere’; she merely 
be nes the surface of the mine, indicates the veins of the ore, 
— aves qo to dig up the treasure tor soursell, having re- 
ed all the preliminary ditliculties.”—Atlas. 
Charles Fox, Paternoster-row. 




















NEW AND USEFUL BOOKS FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE, 
PUBLISHED BY JOHN HARRIS, 
Corver of St, Paui’s Churchyard. 
HE LITTLE LIBRARY; comprising, in 
a Series of small Volumes uniformly printed, a familiar In- 
troduction to vari Brauches ot Usefal Kuowledse 





neral lithe, as belonging to 
rulely complcie, aud net pu- 


The volumes are connected by 
*The Little Library,’ but are seps 
merically arranged. 








Just published, 12th Volume, 

The Ocean: a Description of the Woniers 
and Important Products of the Sea. Lilvstrated with Thirty-six 
Engravings on wood aud Four ousicci. Price ds. od. lit.-vound, 
square I6mo. 

Appearances of the Sea—Dottom of 
th lea—Cac te ‘orul—Depth and Density of 
the Sea— Dis ing-Bell—E t of the Ocvau—Fishes disting 
—Fishes described—Floating tsland-—te. Sets—tusects « 
Sea—Luminousness of the Sea—Sactuess of the Sea—Sea Flowers 
—Causes of Ships recks—Spouge—Pides—Shells—W aterspouts— 
Whale Fishery, Whirlpools, &c. Xe, 





Extract from Contents : 
he —Coch ‘od F 








The preceding volumes of ‘ The Little Library.” 


1. The Mines. By thelate Rev. Isaac Taylor, 
Ongar. With 16 Engravings, aad a Mineralogical Table. Fourth 
Edition. Price 3s. 6d. 


2. The Ship. By the late Rev. Isaac Tavlor, 
Author of ‘The Mine,’ &c. Illustrated with 16 Engiavings. 
Third Edition, Price 3s. Gd. 

3. The Forest; or, Rambles in the Woodland. 
By Jefferys Taylor, Author of ‘Parlour Commentaries.’ With 
36 lilustrations. Second Edition, Price 3s. 6d, 

4. The Public Buildings of Westminster de- 


scribed. By the Author of ‘ Wars of the Jews.’ With Twelve 
Engravings. Price 3s. 6d. 











5. The Public Buildings of the City of Lon- 
| don described, By the Author of Public Buildings of Westmin- 
| ster.’ With 12 Engravings. Price 3s. 6d. 


6. The Garden ; or, Familiar Instructions for 
the Laying out and Management of a tlower Garden. Second 
Edition ilustrated with 12 Engrasings of Flowers, one foreach 
monih, and numerous Woodeuts, Price 3s. 6d, plain; or with 
the Flowers coloured, 4s. 6d. square l6mo. 








7. Bible Hlustrations; or, a Description of 
Manners and Customs peculiar to the East, aud especially Ex- 
planatory of the Holy Scriptures. By the Rev, Bourne 
Draper, Author of ‘Scripture Stories,’ ‘ Sketches from Creation,’ 
Ac. With Ilustrations, price 4s. Second Edition, 





8. The Farm: anew Account of Rural Toils 
and Produce. By Jetlervs Taylor, Author of * The Forest,’ Ac, 
lilustrated with 8 Engraving» and 20 Wood-cuts. Price 4s. 





The Engravings represent the following Country Scenes: The 
Farm House, the Farm Yard, the Dairy Luterior, the Country 
Market, Paying Men on Saturday Night, Siaching Hay, the 
Harvest Dinuer, the Rent Da 





Ne. 





The Wood Engravings illustrate the form and character of the 
diflerent sorts of grain, &c. grown on farm lauds, 


Extract from Contents: Visit to the Farm House—House, Barns, 
and Buildings described—Agricaltural luplements—T — 
Produce of the m—Palse Crops—lops—Live Stock : 1 
Pigs, Horses, &e.—Dairy and Poultry Yard—Hay-making—the 
Corn Harvesi—Threshing aud Dressing Coru—Potate Crops, &c. 












This little book is not intended as a complete explanation of 
the theery and pra e of agriculture, but as a little nanual for 
the service of our ing friend= who may reside in the country, 
and take an interest in the observation of rural labours. 








9. English Sports aud Pastimes, from the 
Ancient Chronicles. By J. Aspin. lilustrated with 12 Engravings, 
vice 4s. 









Extract from Contents: Ancient Britons—Druidical Rites— 
Arms aud War Chariots of the Britens—Boats—Costume : Saxons 
—Dowestic Habit-—Ordeals— Wit Danes—Martial Exer- 


ns— Martial 
The English 
geantry — Coronations— King’s 
Meals—Tournaments—Tilting 
ames with the Balls—Mum- 


cives—Armour and Arms—Fortresse: 
Array—Armour and Weapons of War—Fr 
—Splendoar of the Court — Pas 
Champion—Honsehold Furniture 
—Knights of the Round Table 
mings, Tumblers, &e. § 




















10. The British Story, briefly told, from early 
times to the present period. Ewbellished with 34 Portraits re- 
presenting the Sovereigns in their proper costumes, accom- 
panied with a Poetical Chronology; and 6 Engravings on Steel, 
illustrative of Britis History. Price 4s. 


11. The French History, briefly told. Em- 
bellished with full-length Portraits, from authentic sources, of 
Thirty-four of the Sovereigns of France, in their proper costumes, 
arcompanied with a Poetical Chronology: also 4 Engravings, 
illustrative of importauteventsot French History. Price 4s, 











*,* It was originally intended to complete ‘ The Little Library’ 
ina series of sixteen volumes: it is probable one additional vo- 
lume will be required. The subjects of the forthcoming volumes 
are as follows— 

The Natural History of Quadrupeds, in 2 
vols. with superior [ilustratious from the Drawings of Mr. Thos, 
Landseer, 

The Natural History of Birds, in 1 vol. 


The Costumes, Manners, and Customs, of the 
different luhabitants of the World. 1 vol. 
And the concluding volume, 
Francis Lever; or, the Young Mechanician: 
| 8 Familiar Description of the Mechanical Powers. 





Just published, price 9s. cloth, uniform with the Aldine Poets, 


‘PHE POEMS of DRUMMOND, of HAW- 
PHORNDEN: now first collated and revised, with many 
hitherto Uapubished Picces, from the Hawthornden Mss,, by 
Peroission of the Aunquarian Society of Edinburgh; aud bis 
by PETER CUNNINGHAM, 
* Pius deligistal volame, which is ‘fall of the sweet gems of 
y young man, whose poetical taste 
trow bis father; the selections are made with that 
whieh only a sincere love for poetry could inspire ; 
‘e written with equal warmth and indastry.”—Lit, 
















ve and graceful volume: the poems of Drummond 
ce, though worthy to be preserved ; and we are indebted 
for it te a young friend, the son of Mr, Allan Cunningham.”— 
Athenaum. 
In the press, 

The Antobiography of John Galt, Author of 
* The Ayrshire Legatwes,’ &c. &c. Iu 2 vols. 8vo. with Original 
Portrait. 
Cochrane and M‘Crone, 11, Waterloo-place. 


COMPLETION OF THE POLAR VOYAGES. 
Octavo Edition, in 2 vols. with numerous Plates engraved by 


inden, 
hy PTAIN BEECHEY’S VOYAGE to 
J the PACIFIC, for the purpose of DISCOVERY, and of 
co-operating with the EXPEDITIONS under Captains PARRY 
and FRANKLIN, 

** This work completes the series of narratives of Polar Voy- 
ayes undertaken by order of the British Government. ‘Three 
years and a half were occupied in performing this voyage of no 
less than seventy-three thousand miles through every vicissitude 
of climate.” 

“This expedition will be for ever memorable, as one which 
has added immensely to our Knowledge of this earth that we 
inhabit.”~ Blackwood’s Magazine. 

“ Since the days of our celebrated navigator, Captain Cook, 
we know of no voyage which, from the nature of its object, the 
variety of countries visited, and the merous brauches of in- 
teresting inquiry it combined, was more calculated to raise ex- 
peetation than this which has been conducted by Captain Beechey.”” 
Atheneum. 

Published for H. Colburn, by R. Bentley, New Burlington-street. 














In 3 vols. post 8vo. 11. &s. 6d. 
pe or, HE BOOK 
HUNDRED-AND-ONE. 


Contents. 

Asmodeus, by Jules Janin—Vhe Conciergerie, by Chasles—The 
‘Place * * #,’ by Salvandy—The Palais Royal, by Roch—The 
Salon of Lafayette, by Luchet—A Ride in an Omuibus, by Fouinet 
—The Tables-d’Hote of Paris, by Deynoyers ( Dervilic )—Mon- 
sieur de Paris, by James Rousseau—A House in the Rue de I’Ecole 
de Médecine, by Drouineau—Vincennes, by Count de Peyronnet 
—The Party of Pleasure, bv Paul de Kock—The Cemetery of 
Pére Lachaise, by Roch—The Cabriolet Driver, by A. Dumas— 
The Chamber of Deputies, by Bazin—The Comedians of former 
Days and the Comedians of our Day, by Casimir Bonjour—The 
Public Libraries, by Jacob—The Rue des Postes, by Gaillarde 
A Studio in the Rue de Ouest, by Cordeler-Delanove—The 
Bourgeois of Paris, by Bazin—The Church of the Petits Peres, by 
Mlie. Elise Voiart—A Magasin de Mode « History of a Hat, 
by Foutaney—The Parisian at , by Eugéne Sue—The Castle 
of Ham, by Count de Peyronnet—The Bibhomaniac, by Charles 
Nodier—A Young Lady of Paris in 1852, by Victor Dacange— 
The Public Festivais at Paris, by Pommier—The Foundting Hos- 
ee, by Deirieu—The Black Napoleon, by Leou Gozlan—the 
Morgue, by Leon Gozlau, 





OF THE 























Selections from the Opinions of the Public Press. 

“The reading world in England is probably acquaiuted by 
report, or by some extracts published in that weil-condacted 
Literary Journal, the A(feneum, with the exisience of a popular 
work in Paris, entitled Livre des Cent-et-Un....uree volumes, 
containing a judicious selection from the original papers, have 
just made their appearance in an English dress; and we think 
the ease, the gaiety, the wil, the twent, which characterize most 
of the papers, the pathosand the satire, which mingie asoecasional 
ingredients, and the picture of Paris as it is and as it has been, 
which the work collectively affords, will secure it an auspicious 
reception here."—The Times. 

“One of the most entertaining works ever issued from the 
Paris press.”—Court Journat, 


“The manners of the Parisians, from the Courtier to the 
Bourgeois—from the Chaussee d’Autin to the Marais—the i 
tutions of Paris, from her Fouadling Hospital to her Mor 
are alike painted with great boldness of effect and wor 
truth and minuteness of detail.”—The Alfred. 

“A mostadmirable commentary on the present state of Parisian 
literature and society. We wish we could communicate a tithe of 
the amusement and pleasure it has given us. ‘There is scarcely a 
page that does not bear upou it some characteristic trait of our 
gallant, lively, sensitive, wayward neighbours. The translator 
has dove his duty faithfully, and with a spirited taste. He coulis 
not have adopted a better groundwork than the portion of the 
work which appeared from time to time in the Alhenenm, a 
Journal now distinguished as much for its admirable resources as 
for its honesty.”—True Sun, 

* Asa faithful representation of the manners, and nicer traits 
of character of the inhabitants of Paris—and with the French, 
Paris is France—this work is invaluable. As we read, the scenes 
pass before our eyes like 2 moving pan ma, leaving all the im- 
press of having seen an actual picture, and where everything is 
delineated so accurately, connected with the habits, manners, and 
happiness of so contiguous and so important a nation, it cannot 
fail to give rise to some curious and deep reflections.” —Metro- 
politan Magazine. 

** The work is additionally interesting, as aflording us a tra- 
veller’s-eye view of Paris, and the every-day scenes that delight 
and destroy ‘ the natives.’"—We hope that the transiator will be 
able to select for us a second series, of equal merit with the first; 
and we are quite certain that there is no one more competent to 
transfuse the spirit, the vivacity, and the ease of the original into 
our language, than the gentleman to whom this work has been 
80 judiciously coufided.”— Monthly Magazine. 

* Curions, from its various character, and the individuals who 
have composed it, from the belle esprit in her boudoir to the ex- 
minister in bis state dungeon.—An agreeable view of the habit 
manners, and feelings o. the living authors of the French capital.” 
—Gentleman’s Magazine. 

Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
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"DEST BEAVER HATS, 21s.— The best that 









can b —Livery Hats, ditto, 16s.—Riding Hats, 21s, 
—Light Summer Hats, 34 ounces weight, 12s., I4s.and 16s. 
Made by PERRING, inventor of light Hats, 85, Strand, corner of 
Cecil-street. Beware of imitations, 
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HE FIRST PART of the TRANSAC- 

TIONS of the ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY of LONDON, 

will be published on Thursday next, the 22nd instant, at the 

Society’s House ; and by Messrs. Longman and Co. Paternoster- 
row. Price 198. coloured; and 16s. plain, 

Members may obtain their copies, with the reduction in price 

required by the By-Laws, on application at the House of the 


Society. . 
Bruton-strect, EDWARD T. BENNETT, 
Secretary. 


Vath August, 1835. pia « ja 
7" QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. XCV ~ ¥ just published. 


I. The Turkish E eh? 
Vl. Rash" 's Residence 








tthe Court of London 











Jil. Merivale’s fT camaalon from the Greek poibitieon, 
1V. Th ‘uri. 
Vv. Wri s new Translation of the Inferno of Dante. 
an 1. Mazas’ Me moirs of the French Revolution of 1530. 
Vil. The Port Admiral. 
VIII, Customs, Manners, and Domestic Superstitions of the 
Women of Pe Ista. 
IX. Hartle ridze’s Poems, 


\. Foreign and Domenie Poliey. 
John Murray, Albe imarle- street. 


“This day is published, in 3 vols, post BY0. 
SECOND EDITION, witi New Introduction, 
*.0 DB OL ?P { N; 
Or, THE OATH! 
** 4 work of great it and extras or liuary interest.”—Sun. 
“This work must become popular. us. 
Richaid Bentley, New B arling ton-street. 


SECOND EDITION. 
In a few days, in 3 vols. svo. with fine Portrait by Zincke, 
and copious Memoir of Horace Walpole, by Lord Dover, 
ETTERS of HORACE WALPOLE, 
(EARL. of ORFORD,) to SIR HORACE MANN, 
British Ruvoy at the Court of Tuscany. 
Now first published from the Originals in the possession of the 
Earl of Waidegrave. 
Edited by LORD DOVER. 
ea vard Be atley, New Burlington street. 


sday is | publis she d, in 2 vols. post BVO. 
GRE RY BRITAIN 
By BARON D'HAUSSEZ, 

Ex-Minisier of Marine undcr Charles X, 
Ric hard Bentley, New Burlington-strect. 
s day, New Epi TION, in 2 vols. 8vo. s ‘ “> 

FXCURSTON Sin PIA. 

By Capt. THOS, SKINNER, sist &. 

* Written with greatliveliness, intelligence, aud owe humour 

—Edinburgh Review, July. 
Richard Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 


























in 1833. 
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This day is published, in 3 vols. post svo. 


G * AC h CAS 
THE REPEALERS 


By the c ‘GUN TESS of BLESSINGTON, 

“The character of Grace Cassidy is beautifully 
we have met with not! 
not except 


developed ; 
ug finer in any modern work of fiction, 
Miss Edgeworth.’—Town Journal, 

‘hard Bentley, New Burlingtoa-street. 








New Edition, revised and corrected, with a New Introduction 
a Notes, 3 vois. post 8vo. 
HE LIFE of a SAILOR. 
By Captain FREDERIC CHAMIER, R. 

** Without exception the most animated, er aph — life-like 
picture of maritime adventure that has ever yet be en drawu.?’— 
Scotsman. 

_ Rie hard . e wa 





New a 
Wo ANNUALS 7 
O COUN T RY BOO KSE LLE nS 
SHOW-BOARDS, with SPECIMENS and PROSPECTUs 
may be had, on application at the Wholesale Houses in London, 
of the forthcoming illustrated New Publications .— 


1. 
The Oriental Annual; or, Scenes in India. 
Containing 25 highly-finished Engravings, from Original Draw- 
ings by W. Danicl!, Esq. RA. 





Landseer’s s Illustrated Edition of The Romance 
of History, (to be published in Monthiy Volumes, each containing 
Six Illustrations,) handsomely bound, price Gs. 


The Biblical Annual. New supplies of this 
valuable Companion to the Hoty Scriptures wili be issued on 
the Ist of October, 

4. 

The Geographical Annual for 1834; in- 

ching the latest Discoveries and Changes. 
» be had of Mr. Bull, 26, Holies-street, I 
and Bradfute, Edinburgh; and Mr. Cumming 








: Messrs, Bell 
Dublin, 


SECOND EDITION. 
Jn a few days will be ready, post Svo. price 7s. 6d. boards, the 
2ud edition of MONTGOMERY'S NEW POEM, 


W O M A N, 
THE ANGEL OF LIFE. 


J. Torvill, British Magazine Oflice, 250, Rezent-street. 


Published by Sherwood, Paternoster-row, price 7s. 
DVICE for the Use of LAVEMENTS in 
preventing CONFINEMENT of _ BOWELS, &c. &e. 

By JAMES SCOTT, M.D. 

** Asa monitor painting sont the causes aud effects of costive- 
ness, and showing baneful induence of this universally pre- 
vailing disorder through the various stages of lie, this work is 
worthy of general attention; and to such persons as are desirous 
of correcting this injurious state of constitution, by the simple 
means recommended by the author, it will prove highly satistac- 
tory and useful.”—Gazetle of Health, May 4, 1832. 

* Those persons who ere constantly resorting to the use of 
aperi rie nt me nedicine: *, Should read this book.” —, John Bull. — 








Just published, price 6s. 6d. i 

HE CONTINENTAL Th AY ELLER 
or, Journal of an Economical Tourist to Frauce, $ 
Jand, Italy, the Rhine, the Tyrol, Holland, Belgium, G 
and the Pyrenees. With a Plan of the Routes, and Ta 
Distances and Expenses. By a TRAVELLING LAWYER. To 
which is added, a ‘Tour in Spain, and a Sketch of a Bull Fight. By a 
TRAVELLING ARTIST. 
Published by M.A Leigh, 421, , Strand (removed from No. 18) ; 

sold by Mesers. Bancks and Co. ; andallk 
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FRASER’S MAGAZINE, 


PRICE 2s, 


6d. EACH NUMBER, 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY, 


By JAMES 


FRASER, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 





Tue Publisher has to return his thanks to the Public for the patronage which it has bestowed 


on this Periodical. 


vain to enter into competition. The 
might be circulated, 
share of undoubted originality, talent, and vigorous com 
and he is proud of the reflection that his confidence 


sition. 





has succeeded to his wish es, and his efforts will continue to be directed towards incre: asing the high tone of its criticisms 
The assistance, from the first liter: 
can boast, which he bas already received, and which every mouth he continues to soi bry is of the most flattering aud ene 


independence and force of its political articles, 


desc aanag “y 


When it was first started by him, the general opinion amongst his brother publishers, and even amongst so; 
literary men, was, that the undertaking could never succeed, as the ground was fully occupied by periodicals with which it woul 
Publisher, however, Considered this opinion as the result of prejadic eC; 
estimate of the understanding of the British Pablic to suppose that it would continue to sapport any publication, however 
and howe’ ver acknowledged its merits, to the total exclusion of any similar work, which might 
He was, therefore, induced to commence * Fras 


cd be 
gh ay 
widely 
also boast of ii 
ER’s M AGAZINE, 


he had too hi 


h understanding was neither miscalculated nor mis placed. This work 
Sy ane thy 
y and politic al characters of which this pawn 





Ouragiug 


Iwo Editions having been sold of No. VIII., it is again reprinte] ; and Subseribers requiring Copies to complete their Volumes, 


May procure them through their respective Booksellers. 


Nos. I. to XLIL., sewed . 
The same, forming Seven 


GEO OF F RY . HAUCER. 
This day, in 1 vol. l2mo. illustrated with 14 Wood Engravings, 


vaudsomely bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
ALES from CHAUCER, in PROSE, 


desigued — fly for the Use of Young x Persons. 
By ¢ RK 





HARLUS COWDEN CLA 
Londou: Ediugham Wilson, 83, Royal E xchange. 
On Ist September, a llished by ee 1s splendid View of | 
RYBURGH ABBE 
The Bur “te lace of Sir W eae Scott, 
lume the Fifth of m 
IR WALT SCOTT’S POETRY. 
® Printed for Robert Cadell, Edinburgh; and Whittaker & 
Co. Londow Of whom may be had, 
Volumes I. to IV., ¢ ach with two of Turner’s 
beautiful Lau ote yes. 
r 
Waverley Novels, V ae I. to XLVIII., done 


up uniform. 






o 


This day is putlished, in 8vo. price 12s. in boards, the second 
edition, couside calle enlarged, of 
FINE WORSHIP of the SERPENT traced 
throuzhout the WORLD; attesting the ‘Temptation and 
of Man by the Instrumentality of a Serpent Tempter. 
the Rev. JOHN BATHURST DE \NEs M.A, FVS.A. 
te of Pembroke Coliege, Cambridge, 

Printed for 3. G. aud F.R vingion, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 

Waterloo-place, Pall Mali 








DR. LARDNER’S ¢ AB INET CYCL oP. 
In Monthly Volumes, small sve. 6s, in cioth. 
On September 1, torming Voiume 46 of the above, Vol. 1. of 


IVES of FOREIGN STATESMEN. 
Recently published, 
Europe during the Middle Ages (2 
Voi. I. 
Sir H. Nicolas’s Chronological Tables. 1 vol. 
Sir J. Herschel’ s Treatise on Astronomy. | vol. 


Loudoun: Longman and Co.; and John Taylor. 


vols. ) 


Published this da ay, in 1 “— 60, price 12s, clot 





pe AVELS in the UNITE 1D STATES 
wae ay ADA, 
ssavoont 
NATURAL BOUNDARIE Ss OF EMPIRES. 
By J. FINCH, Esq. 
*.M. Nat. Hist: Soc. Montreal, &e. &e. 


London: i myeman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, & Longman, 
Just 
A New FRE 
£ MAR, upon a Methodical Plan, sith copiovs Exercises 
on Orthography, Syntax, and Puncin ation, ext 
best Authors, and disposed in accordance 
NOEL and CHAPSAL. A Work placed among the Ciass-books 
by the Roval Council of the University of Paris, translated from 
the 23rd Parisian edition, and adapted to the Ure of the Euglish 
Students, by J. He STEVRAC, 
The Number for August, just published, contains, 
TJALTON and COTYON’S complete 
With Twenty-eight be vaniiful Miustrations, aud a Portrait en- 
graved on steel, s. sewed, and 3s. 6d. cloth lettered. 
— WEST INDILS. 
In 2 vols, post 8vo. price 215 





lished, price, bound, 















Dulay sand Co. » Fore ign Booksellers, 37 7, Sohio- square. 
BRITISH LIBRARY. 
\ ANGLER. 
Edited by Professor RENNIE. 
ri 
Published by W. R. mbers, Edinburgh; aud W. Orr, 
a: vd M. Smith, Paternoste w, London. 

















rAHE DOMESTIC MANNERS and 
SOCIAL CONDITION of the WHITE, COLOURED, 


aud NEGRO POPULATION of the WEs1 
By Mrs. CARMICHA 

Five Years Resideut in St. Vincen 

“ Mrs. Carmichael’s facts and rea 

anti-slavery represeniations, and te 

maintained by those who advocate 

iusist on the inexpediency and 

with the =a sting state of thin 

Whittaker, Treach 


INDIES. 










and Trinidad. 
ning are ali opposed to the 
fo support the opinions 








rer of interfering too much 
—Lilerary Gazcite, July 27. 
, and Co, Ave Maria-lave. 





tips, Just publishe dy the 2nd edition, price 7 
N ANALYSIS of the HE BR E Wy “PEXT 
of the HISTORY of JOSEPH, on th . ne iples of Pro- 
fessor Lee’s Hebrew Grammar, and adapt ond Edi- 
tion of it, by Rev. ALFRED OLLIVANT, MAL F.C.F.S., late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, *Vice-Princ ipal of St. 
David’s College, and one of the Examining Chaplains to the 
Bishop of St. David's. 
Iso, by the same, 
Sermons preached in the Chapel of St. 
David's College. Price 8s. 
Printed for James Dancan, 37, Paternoster-row, 








A jew perfect Sets of the Work from the 
either in Numbersor in cioth, with au extra charge of ouly 1s. 6d, per Volume for the binding. 





CH and ENCLISH GRAM- | 


racted from the | 
with = Rules; by | 


| Daughter. 


’ 
he West India interests, and | 


| several Engravings. 


commencement may be had, 


0 
6 





id iu cloth ‘and lettered. 





~ voy AGE OF THE AMEE 2RS' 

Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 8s. 
EPORT of PROCEEDINGS on q 
VOYAGE to the NORTHERN PORTS of CHINA, in the 
Ship Lord Amherst. Extracted from Papers, printed by order 

of the House of Commous, relating to the Trade with China, 
B. Fellowes, Ludgate-street. 
es se a 





Published this day, 
ONTINUATION of TALES and 
ROMANCES, Comprising 
The Waverley Novels after Woodstock, to 
Count Rovert of Paris and Castle Dan; serous, (the last Works of 
the Author,) in 8vo., 12mo., and ismu. ; also all the Notes and 
Introductions to the New Edition. A few copies of the Notes 
und Lutroductions in 12me. may be had se para ately. 
Robert Cadell, Edinburgh ; Whittaker and Co, London, 
A New Edition of Tales and Romances in 8 8vo, 
comprising St. Ronan’s Well, Redgauntlet, Tales of the Cru- 
saders, aud Woodstock, is in the press. 


mo. price 2s. 6d. cloth boards, one 
VHE AL PI ABET of ZOOL OGY, for the 


f Beginners, being the Sixth of P. rofessor RENMIE'S 
EI 


Us 
i SCIENTIFIC ALPHABETs. 


pe just ready, B s 

The Alphabet of Botany, a New Edition, 
carefully revised, and with numerous Additions, — 

Loudon: Pablished by W.5. Ore and W. Smith, Paternoster 
row ; where may be had, 
e Alphabet of Insects. 
The Alphabet of Gardening. 
The Alphabet of Angling. 
o- he Alphabet of Chemisiry. 


“BOOKS recently publise ~l by Wiittaker, Treacher, aud Co, 
ve Maria-lane, Loudon. 
YH Eo 


A B BESS. By Mrs. Trotrore, 
he proper 


31s. 6d. 

elements of romance abound in its pages: 
monasteries and conveuts, dark, intriguing mouks and suferiog 
huns, the dungeon-grave, the inquisition 1; the stake, poison, 
and various crime, str the blood in quick succession, and bind 
us fixedly to the progress of the story.”—Sunday Herald, 
stionably some of the chapters equal any thing in the 
jor liveliness and truth.”—Alheneum, 











Ly the same Author, : 
The Domestic Manners of the Americans. 


4th edition. 2 vols. 8vo. with 24 Plates, 21s. 





Shipwrecks and Disasters at Sea. By Cyras 
Redding, Esq. With 21 Engravings, In 2 vols. 7s. 

My Ten Years’ Imprisonment in Italian and 
Austrian Dungeons. By Silvio Peilico. ‘Translated by Thoma 
Roscoe. Suwail 8vo, 6s. 

* This is a wost interesting work.”’—Alhencum, May 18. 
2nd edition, with 
12s. half morocco. 


4 
The Picture of India. 
2 vols. 
Letters from a Mother to her 
6d. = 


Mrs. Sargant’s 
4th edit. 3s. 6: 


White’s Natural History of Selborne, edited 
by Sir W. Jardine. With Engravings. 12mo. 4s. Eulaiged 
edition, smali svo. 6s. 6d. 


* : 

Philidor’s Analysis of Chess, with fifty-six 
new Problems, By G. Walker. Foolscap 8¥0. 7s. 

Captain Basil Hall's 'V oyages to Loo Choo, 

and in the Eastern Seas, incleding his Interview with Napolesa 


Se 
at St. Heiena; and a Journal written on the Coasts of Chh, 
Mexico, and Peru, 3 vols. lsmo. 10s. 6d. 


by J. G. Lockhart, 





9. 
Life of Robert Burns. 
LL.B. 18mo, 3s. 6d. 10. 
Inglis’s Persenal Narr rative of Two Journies 
throagh Norway, Sweden, and Denmarh, aud through the Nori 
of France and Switzerland. 2 — 7s. 


The History of ae: Civil Wars of Ireland. 
By W. C. Taylor. 2 vols. 7s. 








London: J. Hones, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 
Published every Saturday at the ATHEN/EUM OFFICE, No.2, 
Catherine Street, Strand, by J. FRANCIS; ar id by ab 
Booksellers and Newsyenders in Town and Country. 
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